









































UADANT S 


CRIMP-WIRED 
FOUNDATION 
«© 


Accurate Embedding So Bees 
Use Every Inch 


The Crimped Wires Are in a Flat Plane in 
the Very Center of Every Sheet. 


Each crimp is mechanically perfect; each 
one embedded in the very center of the 
pure beeswax sheet. 


When you pull out the wires you tear the 
sheet in two, whether you pull them to the 
left or the right. They tear out of the 
very center and split the sheet either way. 
Each wire is crimped in exactly the same 
way, embedded exactly to the same depth 
of wax. Bees can use every inch for 
comb or brood or honey. 


The wires become an integral part of the 
foundation, specially shaped and formed 
for the exact needs of perfect combs. 


Remember, the profits from your bees are 
influenced by the combs you use. 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation gives 
you Lifetime Combs for years of heavy 
duty service. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Lewis-Dadant Branches—Colonie and Mont- 
gomery Sts., Albany 1, N. Y.; Stephenson Ave. 
at 14th St., Lynchburg, Va.; 92 —~_ St., 
aris, 


Chillicothe, Ohio; 1010 W. Austin St., 
Texas; Rt. 41, S., Hahira, Ga. 


Dealers Everywhere 





J. D. Beals 
Harlingen, Texas 
The Choice Of 

Expert Beekeepers 


In heat or cold the hooks will 
hold 


The crimped wires radiate 
shoulders of strength 


Wires of special steel for 
greatest support 


Accurate embedding so bees 
use every inch 


Made only from pure beeswax 
Refined for utmost cleanliness 
Brilliant, natural color 

Accepted at once by the bees 


Cell walls a guide to perfect 
comb 


Milled to exact measures 

All cells just alike 

Every sheet the same 

Carefully and rigidly inspected 

Securely and safely wrapped 
Gives You 


LIFETIME COMBS 









CRIMP WIRES 
for 
STRENGTH 


Thirty-four years ago this 
spring you folks sent me 
a sample of your brood 
foundation into which 
you had embedded verti 
cal crimp steel wires. The 
sample looked good to 
me and so I bought a 
hundred pounds. This 
was the first foundation 
that I had ever bought. 


Since then, I have used 
many carloads of your 
Crimp-wired Foundation 
and have seen many hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
combs built from your 
Crimp-wired Foundation. 
I do not remember seeing 
one comb in which the 
comb had sagged. I have 
seen thousands of combs 
built from foundation in 
which other types of 
wires were embedded and 
in these combs there was 
considerable sagging. 


I am no engineer so I 
cannot say why these 
combs would sag and the 
ones built from your 
crimp-wire would not. My 
belief is that the crimps 
just simply give more 
strength to the wax. 


J. D. Beals 
Harlingen, Texas 


Q\ 
Use 


Gis 


First Dadant factory was at back of 
dwelling house way out in the country 
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AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
of 
the Finest Honey Sections 


* 


We also carry 
a 
complete line 


of 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 


Write for our 
1954 Price List 


* 


Boyd, Wisconsin 
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The Perfect Combination 


Rest 


BEE SUPPLIES 


and 
SERVICE 
from 
SYRACUSE 


Before placing your order, be sure 
you have our latest catalog and 
price lists. Your request on a post- 
al card will bring them to you. 


Root Bee Supplies to help you 
produce the most honey. 


Honey Containers to market your 
honey attractively. 


Modern equipment for rendering 
your beeswax at reason- 
sonable prices. 


We pay the highest market prices 
for rendered beeswax — cash or 
trade. We will send shipping tags 
— just ask for them. 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 








1112-14 Erie Blvd., East 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 
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Michigan 
Beekeepers: 


Visit our modern 
Honey Packing Plant 


Ask for Al Tennenhouse 


We carry a complete Line of 


ROOT QUALITY 
Bee Supplies 


5-pound jars (Frosted Shoulders) 
60-pound cans—Large Handles 
312-inch openings 
Prompt Mail Order Service 


Free Parking for Cash & Carry 
Customers 


Prairie View Honey Co. 
12303 - 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Cash Paid for Honey & Beeswax 























BEES AND 
QUEENS 


Everything 
for the 
Beekeeper. 


Telephone: 
Hartford 5-5546 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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‘9 
WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 
Write for 
Free Catalog 
Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
Prompt shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed 
THE HUBBARD APIARIES 
| Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 
Onsted, Michigan 
» - | 





TWO-QUEEN CONVERTIBLE HIVE 
Patent Pending 

All beekeepers, in all parts of the 
world, aim to have large colonies in 
the Spring of the Year before the 
main honeyflow starts. The Two- 
Queen Convertible Hive has been de- 
signed and developed to raise large 
colonies in record-breaking time and 
to eliminate difficult, costly, unpleas- 
ant labor. 

1. It gives higher production of 
honey at lower costs. 

2. No other new equipment is nec- 
essary, all standard equipment 
will fit the New Hive. 

3. It keeps bees less disturbed— 

more contented. 

. It promotes better control of bees. 
. It is complete, ready to use, well 
made. 

Write for free circular giving full 
information. Price without frames 
$18.00, delivery charges extra. 
JOHN J. MAENDEL 
Forest River Colony Fordville, N. D. 
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H. H. JEPSON CO. — 46 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
for 50 years. 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 




















Apiculture " —_ 
P ; Western Beeswax 
| Supplies Headquarters 
: . Certified B ax Sal Plant 
Sensible Prices ‘Canam ebieinn en 
Since 1886 Bleaching and Refining 
Foundation Manufacturing 
Write for 1954 Catalog both plain and wired. 
Top Cash Market 
WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. for Your Beeswax 
MILLER’S HONEY CO. 
—_ oe he Hyg tangy Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 
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| AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
of 
the Finest Honey Sections 


* 


We also carry 
a 
complete line 


of 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 


Write for our 
1954 Price List 


* 


Boyd, Wisconsin 
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Michigan 
Beekeepers: 


Visit our modern 
Honey Packing Plant 


Ask for Al Tennenhouse 


We carry a complete Line of 


ROOT QUALITY 
Bee Supplies 


5-pound jars (Frosted Shoulders) 
60-pound cans—Large Handles 
32-inch openings 
Prompt Mail Order Service 


Free Parking for Cash & Carry 
Customers 


Prairie View Honey Co. 
12303 - 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Cash Paid for Honey & Beeswax 


























The Perfect Combination 


Rest 


BEE SUPPLIES 


and 
SERVICE 
from 
SYRACUSE 


Before placing your order, be sure 
you have our latest catalog and 
price lists. Your request on a post- 
al card will bring them to you. 


Root Bee Supplies to help you 
produce the most honey. 


Honey Containers to market your 
honey attractively. 


Modern equipment for rendering 
your beeswax at reason- 
sonable prices. 


We pay the highest market prices 
for rendered beeswax — cash or 
trade. We will send shipping tags 
— just ask for them. 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 


1112-14 Erie Blvd., East 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 
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"SEND MONEY ORDERS 
"ARCEL F051. MOTOR TROCK? WY ET: i 








BEES AND 
QUEENS 


Everything 
for the 
Beekeeper. 


Telephone: 
Hartford 5-5546 
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9 
WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 
Write for 
Free Catalog 
Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
Prompt shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed 
THE HUBBARD APIARIES 
| Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 
Onsted, Michigan 
» - | 








TWO-QUEEN CONVERTIBLE HIVE 
Patent Pending 

All beekeepers, in all parts of the 
world, aim to have large colonies in 
the Spring of the Year before the 
main honeyflow starts. The Two- 
Queen Convertible Hive has been de- 
signed and developed to raise large 
colonies in record-breaking time and 
to eliminate difficult, costly, unpleas- 
ant labor. 

1. It gives higher production of 
honey at lower costs. 

2. No other new equipment is nec- 
essary, all standard equipment 
will fit the New Hive. 

3. It keeps bees less disturbed— 

more contented. 

It promotes better control of bees. 

. It is complete, ready to use, well 
made. 

Write for free circular giving full 
information. Price without frames 
$18.00, delivery charges extra. 
JOHN J. MAENDEL 
Forest River Colony Fordville, N. D. 
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H. H. JEPSON CO. — 46 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
for 50 years. 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 














Apiculture 





| Supplies 
Sensible Prices 
Since 1886 
Write for 1954 Catalog 
WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 


5205 S. E. 82nd Avenue 
| ‘Portland 66, Oregon 


| April, 1954 
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Western Beeswax 
Headquarters 


Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom Rendering 
Bleaching and Refining 


Foundation Manufacturing 
both plain and wired. 

Top Cash Market 
for Your Beeswax 


MILLER’S HONEY CO. 
Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 
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Look for this Sign 
When you Want 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 


Mf =Trade Mk. Reg. 
S. Pat. Off. 


1954 CATALOG 


Low prices plus 10% 
quantity discount 


Big Bargains 
We are listing electric hive 
hoists and many other items 
not found in other catalogs. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 








—of selling direct to the beekeeper. 





Marshfield 





LOOKING FORWARD 


We hope you are “Looking Forward” to the coming season, making plans, 
awaiting the arrival of our 1954 listing of supplies. Remember our policy 


For anything, and everything in the Apiary—consult our catalog first. 


Made = MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. = ** 
MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN Direct 
Write for 


catalog. 





—_________—____y} 





| 
| 
| 








° 4 Wise-Woodmanize with your Bee Supplies” 


A G. Woodman Co (Send for Catalog - 350 Listings) Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 











“Originators of Frame-Grips” 
Your leading Bee Dealer will have our 
Utility Model, Priced at $2.45 
Deluxe Model, Priced at $2.75 

McCord Mfg. Co. 
or send to Rt. 2, Box 866 
San Jose, Calif. 
plus 32c postage fee 


Positive Grip Through Leverage Action 


196 








ILLINOIS BEEKEEPERS 
Root Quality Bee Supplies 
Hives, Foundation, Bees 


H. C. ACHTENHAGEN 
Manager, A. C. HONEY CO. 
5005 Woodland Ave., 
Western Springs (Chicago), Ill. 
Sales, evenings only, 7:00 P.M. 
Phone CHestnut 6-1222 


A. C. HONEY CO. 
207 W. Emily Street 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
Virgil T. Goodrich, Mgr. 
Phone Mt. Morris 263X 
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United States Market I 


The following figures represent an expression of current prices from beekeepers and 
honey packers over the country. They are based on several reports from each state av- | 
| eraged with the reports in the region. Where insufficient information is returned, prices 
| have been omitted from the chart. Where three figures appear on the chart the first 
figure represents the low, the middle figure represents the average, and the third figure 
the high price in cents per pound. Where only two figures are used the low and high 


| are shown. 
North & South South North 














Atlantic Central Central Midwest West 
Bulk Honey: 
Table Grade 12-14-16c 11-12-13c 12-13-14¢c 11-12-13c 
Baking Grade 10-12-14 9-10-11 10 111% 10-1015-11 | 
Price to Grocers: 
5 1b. jar - can 20-21-23 23-25-30 18-19-21 18-19-20 18-19-20 | 
2lb. jar - 12’s 20-22-23 28 30 22-24-25 23-24-25 
1lb. jar - 24’s 25-26-27 29 30 23-25-26 22-23-25 | 
Comb Honey: 
Cs. of 24 Sec. $8-9-10 $8-9 $8-8.75 $8.50 $9.60 
Retail Price: 
60 Ib. can 16-18-20 16-17-22 16-17-20 
5 lb. jar 24-30-35 25 30 20-23-26 21-23-25 20-23-25 
2 Ib. iar 29-30-37 33 40 28-30-3215 26-31-34 28-30-3215 | 
1 Ib. jar 30-35-40 28-33-35 30-33-35 30-32-35 | 
Honey Sales: Fair Fair Fair Fair Fair } 
Moisture | 
conditions Good Normal Dry Dry Dry ] 


“Bees have had some very good flights in March’’.—Central New York. 
“Bees will have to be fed this spring”.—Alabama. | 
“Small size container getting more popular in retail stores’’.—S. E. Minnesota. | 
“Moisture needed in most of this state’’—Wisconsin. | 
“Good topsoil moisture but dry subsoil’’.—Kansas. 








“Some snow fell recently but more_is needed’’.—Colorado. , H 
“Weather is colder than normal’’.—Oregon. 
| 

Canadian Market 

(Unless otherwise specified, all quotations are for cases of No. 1 White.) i 

HALIFAX: Mkt. steady. metal, EDMONTON: Mkt. steady. | 

Ont., N. B., past., paper, BRIE scvcssec 10.75-11.25 Sask., metal, | 
24, js " dpicacmonicntie $12.50 glass, it) oe $ 9.80 | 
Oy eee 6.50 24/16-0z. .... 6.75- 7.00 RTE kssasses 9.45 

SAINT: * JOHN: Mkt. steady. Amber, paper, Alta., 

Ont., past., glass, DEF. sisi ; 7.00- 7.50 co 10 5 een 9.00- 9.60 j 
24/16-0Z. ............ $ 7.25 unpast metal, past., paper, 
paper, - _; ¢ eee 10.75-11.50 | 5 ae 10.85-11.30 
MEET vcsasaseccansacess 6.10 WINNIPEG: Mkt. steady. oy yf 10.30-10.75 
ee 11.10 Man., metal, metal, | 

MONTREAL: Mkt. firm. / 2. ee $ 9.80 TAIEE. hsdivens 9.52-10.35 

Que., White, metal, a 9.30 liquid, glass, 
ly |, $10.75-11.50 past., paper, 12/12-0zZ. .... 2.93- 3.35 
ie Se 10.50-11.00 eee 11.35 BC., — glass, 
glass, NII iors cxessadtareins 10.50 12/ . 4.45- 4.85 
24/8-oz. 4.25- 4.50 REGINA: Mkt. steady. CAL GARY: “Mkt. steady. 
24/16-oZ. .... 6.25- 6.75 Sask., metal, Alta., metal, 

Dark metal BOSE secs $ 9.'75-10.00 ya sendiaes $ 9.25 
1, ae 6.50- 6.75 past., paper, ; 3 ar 8.50- 8.75 

OTTAWA: Mkt. steady. ot) ee 11.25-11.55 past, paper, 

Ont., past., paper, metal, A ee 10.55-11.00 
ee $ 5.37- 5.80 - ie 11.10-11.35 34/2's pisces 10.55-10.75 
metal, i ye 10.80-11.05 metal, 
ge 3 re 10.62-11.90 Sj ee 10.70-10.95 12/4’s 9.60 
J) 11.00-11.75 SASKATOON: Mkt. steady. VANCOUVER: Mkt. steady. 

Golden, Sask., metal, Alta., past., carton, 

UO 7.95- 8.50 i , re $10.15-10.25 PTD scsévssnsdoccunitans $ 5.65 

Amber, yc. | 9.50- 9.75 MED isansesoxavasstenties 10.65 
7 8.50- 9.75 past., paper, metal, 

TORONTO: Mkt. firm. ty ee 11.40-11.50 er 11.20 | 

Ont., past., metal, NII oo asks iapuanane 10.70 
paper, - ey oe 11.20-11.30 liquid, past., glass, 
> re $10.00-10.75 che nr 10.85-11.00 eo = re 6.05 
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We will work your bees- 
wax into foundation or 
buy it for cash. We will 
render your old combs or 
cappings. Write for ship- 
ping tags and prices. 


Schmidt Apiaries | 
Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. | 














B. L. M. WAXMASTER 


Thermostatic controlled ALL ELECTRIC 
capping melter. Your light clean wax is 
ready for market the day you finish ex- 
tracting. Safe, clean, and efficient. Ready 
to plug in. Sizes for small and large 
operators. Write for information. 


B. L. M. Manufacturing Co. 
Lisbon, N. Y. 








Build up your colonies with electric heat 


and get bigger yields. The hives in the 
above picture yielded 640 and 485 pounds ce (@) N E i W A N T E D 
respectively. No swarming if not desired, 


but swarming will not cut down yield. Bryant & Sawyer 
Think about it now. Write for information. 


George Adelhardt, Libertyville, Il. | 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 21 











The New MASTER 


Co! Queen Grafting Tool 
ee oe Easy to use. A natural movement of the 


el thumb extrudes the tongue under the 

__ larva and makes transferring easy anu 
accurate. 

Price $3.60 (includes extra tongue) 

HUTCHISON MEG. CO., 2008 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 











We are again able to offer the im- 
roved Rosedale Steam and Electric 
neapping Planes to the American 

beekeepers. Price delivered, Electric 

Plane $13.00. Steam Plane _ $8.00. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Full line of 

repairs on hand. 


JOHN J. MAENDEL 


STEAM Forest River Colony 
Fordville, N. Dakota 





























Lewis Beeware—Dadant’s amen _ HONEY WANTED — 
North Ga. Beekeeper Supplies ALL GRADES. SEND SAMPLES 
W. P. Wright, Jr. ADVISE QUANTITY 


HONEY SALES COMPANY 


Dealer 1806-08 No. Washington Ave., 
r . Minneapolis 11, Minnesota 
315 Kendrick Rd. Brookhaven, Ga. . 











U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes ..... 
and grow bigger every year. 
198 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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. | 
_ Chrysler’s Electric Welded | 
| All-Steel Queen Excluder | 
The only | 
iid} tiitill worthwhile 
HN | 
7 poly Queen | 
HUNT iltt t Excluder | 
Peete io! yy Dy 4 T Oo P 
wee ion the market , Ries 
| and think of the Tennessee Bee 
| ° a Seen = kee oem and Honey Co. when ordering 
@ More honey production your apiary needs. We are the 
| soy §. Ly ROOT bee supply headquarters 
= | | @ So durably made that it is per- for the central Mississippi a 
a manently queen excluding an We will trade ROOT wired or 
} will last a life time. . 
Ic | We manufacture a full line of Bee | | Wyrless 3-ply foundation and bee 
x” | Supplies. Order from our dealers or supplies for your beeswax and 
ia irec rom our factory. anadian- PH ¢ j i i 
- | made goods are cheaper. No duty. will pay the highest prices for . 
oe | Send for our price list. | We also — ~— queens = 
| « r a © ‘ - 
package bees at fair prices ship 
W. A. Chrysler & Son | ped parcel post, express, or truck 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada| to any point. 
< ——— y Please write for information to 
the 
INDIANA BEEKEEPERS Tennessee Bee & Honey Co. 


263 Hermitage Ave. 
Be sure to get our 1954 Bee Nashville, Tenn. 


Supply Catalog, which will ——s 
a soon be ready. 


We have the finest Package STOLLER$S 


Bees and Queens. Order now. 





























Open every day except Sun- Frame Spacers 
days and Holidays. The finest thing ever offered 
. ‘ beekeepers. See your dealer, 
a A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis or write 
- 121 No. Alabama Street STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana Latty, Ohio 








U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes 











HONEY W ANT ED : a ae and grow bigger every year. 
Cut Comb and Extracted We work your beeswax and 
2 Advise what you have purchase all grades of honey. 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


We pay you the best prices for 
quality honey and beeswax. 

















. -——» Send for our new 1954 Catalog 
At Your Service — 


with a complete line of x 
Root’s Bee Supplies & Containers 


a LEON A. WINEGAR The Fred W. Muth Co. 
2100 La Velle Rd., Flint 4, Mich. 
229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, O. 
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40 Years 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


Good Bees —- Good Queens — Good Service 


Shipping package bees and even longer breeding 
queens — well over a million queens — and over O 
a million pounds of bees sold in this period. 


























N 
Why not profit by this experience as many others . h 
ous 
have done and place your order now. ey Or 
‘ d ; 
rae 
Our Prices to May 20th | — 
e 
2-pound 3-pound 4-pound 5-pound wr 0 
Lots of Queens & queen & queen & queen & queen io & 
1 - 24 $1.15 $3.50 $4.40 $5.30 $6.20 = 
25-99 1.05 3.25 4.10 4.95 5.80 po 
100-499 95 3.00 3.80 4.60 5.40 re 
hone 
f 
Tested queens, $2.00 each helen 
mind: 
Queens Postpaid—Airmailed or Clipped at no extra cost. noe 
for st 
For Queenless package deduct price of Queen as a 
i , l 
Packages F. O. B. Shipping Point re 
ed to 
taste 
I 
THE STOVER APIARIES is 
re 
Mayhew, Miss. Saver 
one} 
resem 
< 4 the b 
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HONEY FOR BREAKFAST 
Pee Wf POY! 


0s APRIL 18 through 24, we again 
One the opportunity to sell the 
housewife on the idea of keeping hon- 
ey on her kitchen table. . .at breakfast, 
and at every meal. We must sell Mrs. 
Consumer on the idea that honey for 
breakfast is energy for the day. 

Before we can sell, however, we 
must be ardent users of honey our- 
selves. The beekeepers who use honey 
in their homes at every meal are far 
more convincing salesmen than if they 
only produce and sell it but fail to 
consume much at their meals. 

For nearly 50 years, I have used 
honey in preference to any other form 
of sweets for breakfast. A spoonful of 
honey over a dish of cornflakes re- 
minds me of the popcorn balls of my 
youth. Even on hot breakfast foods 
honey is not only a good substitute 
for sugar but for cream. . .astonishing 
as that may seem. 

The first time that I heard of honey 
on sliced bananas it sounded to me 
like gilding the lily, but I was astonish- 
ed to find how much better bananas 
taste with just a little honey. 


Honey is a Good Supplement 
for Many Foods 


Grapefruit with honey has a better 
flavor than that same fruit with sugar. 
Honey, from a chemical standpoint, 
resembles the sugar of ripe fruits so 
the blend of honey with the natural 
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sugar in grapefruit is more natural 
than the blend of sugar (sucrose) with 
the sugar of grapefruit. 

If the honey is applied to the grape- 
fruit the night before, the blending of 
the two sugars is more complete and 
more pleasing. In spite of this, many 
prefer to spread the honey on grape- 
fruit just before it is eaten, and this is 
true of other fruits, such as_ straw- 
berries and the bramble fruits. 


On griddle cakes, surely not because 
of prejudice but because they taste 
better, I prefer good, thick honey to 
butter and syrup. I have no objection 
to the butter but I do not need it when 
I can get honey. 

If you feel the same as this writer 
concerning the use of honey for 
breakfast, then this is the time to go 
out and sell it to the housewives of 
America. You will not be alone in 
your campaign for the American Hon- 
ey Institute, Madison, Wisconsin, has 
many helpful aids that will enable you 
to promote honey in your area. Honey 
recipe books, posters, and pocket 
calendars are only a few of the items 
which the Institute can supply for 
promotion of honey, consumption and 
sales. 

Why not take advantage of these 
Institute aids and spread the good news 
that honey tastes better, is more nour- 
ishing, and in the end, costs less than 
butter, sugar, and cream.—H. H. Root. 
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Moving honey bee colonies 


by E. 


BRAUN and P. PANKIW 


Apicultural Division, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada 








Stapling — strapping 


HE MOVING of colonies is a fre- 

quently occurring task in apiary 
management. It may be necessary to 
change colonies within an apiary, to 
shift entire apiaries to a new area, 
either for honey production or for the 
pollination of fruits, legumes and other 
crops. The basic principles involved 
and the techniques employed in trans- 
portation of colonies are presented. 


Time and Weather Conditions 
Affecting the Movement of Bees 


The ideal time to move colonies is 
during the latter part of the evening or 
early in the morning. At these times 
most of the bees are in the hives, and 
cooler temperatures prevail. A_ cool, 
cloudy and windy day is preferable to 
a hot, sunny and calm day. If bees 
have to be moved during the heat of 
the day, added precautions should be 
taken to provide proper ventilation. 


Fastening and Screening Colonies 


No extra preparation is required for 
moving colonies within an apiary but 
when transporting them any distance 
over highways, the hive bodies should 
be thoroughly fastened. Unspaced 
frames should be fastened with two 
thin wooden strips nailed to the top 
bars. Colonies may be reduced to two 
brood chambers to facilitate handling. 
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— banding and tools. 


Three methods for fastening hives 
may be employed: 


|. Stapling is the most rapid method 
but with frequent use mutilates the 
equipment. 


2. Strapping with laths is superior to 
stapling but is a little more expensive. 


3. Banding with steel straps, a re- 
cent innovation, is recommended for 
commercial beekeepers. The original 
cost of the banding equipment is high 
but the bands may be re-used several 
times by extending the initial length 
six to eight inches and cutting close 
to the clip. 

Entrance and top screens are used 
to confine bees to the hive and provide 
the necessary ventilation when trans- 
porting colonies. Entrance screens may 
be of the push-in or projecting type. 
The v-type push-in screens may be 
used during cool weather but are not 
recommended for the moving of bees 
during hot weather. The projecting- 
type entrance screens are sturdy and of 
simple construction. They permit more 
air movement through the entrance of 
the colonies and provide a clustering 
space for the bees. Top screens are 
desirable when moving bees in warm 
weather and_ ventilated bee-escape 
boards make excellent top screens. 
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Transporting Colonies 


Colonies should be carefully handled 
when loading to minimize disturbance 
within the hive. Mechanical loaders 
for commercial beekeepers would be a 
great asset. It is desirable to place the 
colonies facing either the cab or rear 
of the truck to eliminate swaying of 
the combs. In tier loading, wood 


Single band showing six to 
eight inch extension. 


strapping may be placed across the 
lower tier of hives to assure ample air 
movement between the tiers. Proper 
ventilation is essential. The load should 
be tied securely with ropes. Smooth 
starts and stops, without prolonged 
stops enroute, will provide a minimum 
of disturbance within the colonies. 

Unload as soon as possible at desti- 
nation and remove entrance screens 
when the colonies have settled down. 
Top screens, cleats, strapping or band- 
ing may be removed later. Unloading 
the bees at night or very early in the 
morning, when they are not normally 
flying, reduces drifting. 


Screening the entrance. 


A Beekeeping Picture Library 


There are a number of picture libraries 
in existence, notably Picture Post Li- 
brary in London (with five million 
pictures) and the Picture Collection at 
the Public Library in New York. We 
have now started a beekeeping picture 
library, which will be run jointly by 
the Bee Research Association and the 
National Beekeeping Museum in 
Britain. 

The Museum already has a collec- 
tion of pictures illustrating the history 
of beekeeping, and the Bee Research 
Association has a valuable international 
collection of photographs of bees, 
selections from which have been exhib- 
ited at many Honey Shows in Britain. 
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The idea of forming a more complete, 
classified reference library of pictures 
has been under consideration for about 
a year, and it has now been started 
under the direction of Mrs. R. M. 
Duruz, Keeper of the National Bee- 
keeping Museum. 

Pictures should be sent to: Mrs. R. 
M. Duruz, B.R.A. Picture Lbrary, c/o 
55 Newland Park, HULL, Yorkshire, 
England. It is important to state on 
the back of each to whom the copy- 
right belongs, and to give as much in- 
formation as you can about the subject 
of the picture—By Eva Crane, Editor 
of The Bee World, England. 
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Secrets in sourwood getting 


by CARL M. TEASLEY, Apison, Tenn. 





HERE ARE several steps back of 
the honey you eat. Several miles of 
hauling bees through the warm nights 
of early summer, and several trips 
made through the airways across the 
hilly upland, by the steady stream of 
worker bees before the delicious sweet 
is assured and is sealed in a tender 
comb. 

Prior to all this, there is at least 
three months of preparation for the 
hoped-for-crop move to the mountains. 
Perhaps, it even starts the August or 
September before when the colonies 
are all requeened. 


Pick Colonies in April 


At any rate, I start picking my sour- 
wood crop colonies in April. I have 
found, through the years, that the 
darker the bee the better worker they 
will make in the mountains. Had I 
my choice I would move only Cau- 
casians or Caucasian hybrids, but it 
seems that some fool idea persists in 
my mind to test Italian production, 
alongside Caucasian blood, so I also 
have the lighter strains. However, 
eleven years of experience has shown 
me that Caucasian bees outdo the 
Italians two to one in sourwood 
country. 

My peak performance with a Cau- 
casian colony to date is 225 pounds, 
and with an Italian colony 129 pounds. 
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Hives like these are profit makers for 

me. Three hive bodies or two and 

one-half make the F ened production 
good. 


I contribute this work factor to the 
Caucasians being like mountain folk; 
they rise earlier and work later. 

My picking of colonies to be moved 
to mountain outyards is one of elimi- 
nation. I want uniform brood area 
colonies. I want colonies that keep 
their brood areas compact, in one 
place. 

As most of my colonies are wintered 
in a story-and-a-half hive, I want the 
brood to remain in that area. Rarely 
do my Caucasians raise brood above 
the first super, but the Italians are the 
frequent law breakers. When they do, 
and this always happens in my few 
two-story colonies, I inaugurate the 
Demaree plan. 

Choice of colonies made, I make 
certain that these colonies do not want 
for food until moving time, and mov- 
ing time varies with the season. Nor- 
mally, moving time comes the third or 
fourth week in June. 


Moving and Choosing Locations 


Screens in the entrances and on top 
are used in warmer weather, and 
screens in entrances only are used 
when a cool night comes during 
moving time. 

Strangely, it doesn’t seem to make 
much difference as to spots for apiary 
sites in sourwood territory. A cleared 
spot or a glade bordered by pine thick- 
ets seems adequate for the bees once 
they have taken their flight of location. 
A beekeeper must choose a location 
near Or in mountainous territory with 
elevations above 1,000 feet, however. 

As the flow progresses the choice of 
the compact broodnest colonies pays 
off. All supers are usually filled quick- 
ly. And as brood rearing ceases 
quickly too, because of no _ pollen 
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A superful ready. There 
are 10 frames in this super 
and all are just as full of 
honey as the two lifted in 
plain view. Such frames of 
honey yield approximately 
three pounds of honey if it 
is extracted from the comb, 
or four pounds if cut out of 
frame. 


coming in, the brood area is filled with 
honey as fast as the last cycle of brood 
emerges. Naturally, the colonies having 
the most bees of field age when moved 
to sourwood, make the best crop, as 
the flow rarely lasts over 21 days. 


T° PRODUCE chunk comb quickly, 
One must trick bees by letting them 
work from three to five days filling 
dark extracting comb to get the fast 
storing urge, then remove the extract- 
ing supers altogether to chosen colo- 
nies, and super with foundation supers, 
being careful that strongest colonies 
are chosen for this move. Not all 
colonies will store chunk comb honey. 

In the past, the earliest bloom has 
frequently been the most copious in 
yielding. I had always heard and 
thought that the heavier flow came 
after half of the bloom was over. So 
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Full frames—super time. 





you can never be positive as to the 

best time for sourwood yielding. 
Comparisons made between colonies 

left the year round on sourwood loca- 


tions and those moved to _ lower 
altitudes, then back at peak of strength 
in June, have proven that moving is 
desired, as the yield per colony is often 
tripled. A lethargy or slowness seems 
to strike the permanent location hives, 
be it adjustment to environment or 
whatnot. 

The sourwood colonies present 
tempting morsels to bears frequenting 
such areas. Battery-charged fences 
sometimes turn the fancies of bruin, 
but all too often Mr. Bear gains entry 
and wrecks havoc. I am constantly on 
the lookout for bear signs in sourwood 
season, wanting my crops to please 
humans, rather than the keen taste of 
the bear, 
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Are your colonies getting 


in shape for a honey crop?” 


by W. L. COGGSHALL, N. Y. Extension Apiarist 


XAMINE A FEW colonies early in 

April to check supplies of honey 
and pollen. Feed any colonies with 
less than three full combs of honey. If 
a colony has less than one comb of 
pollen, feed a supplement or substitute. 

In good spring weather, strong colo- 
nies can gather nectar and _ pollen 
rapidly from such sources as elm, soft 
maple, and willow. How much extra 
feed they need to reach clover honey- 
flow in good condition depends on 
incoming nectar and pollen, which the 
beekeeper must estimate. 


What to Feed 


Colonies short of honey: 
Sugar syrup (refined cane or beet) 
Dry sugar (refined cane or beet) 
Combs of honey! 
Colonies short of pollen: 
Pollen supplement (soybean meal 
and pollen mixture) 
Pollen substitute (soybean meal and 
brewer’s yeast mixture) 
Combs of pollent 


How to Prepare Feed 


Make sugar syrup from equal 
amounts of sugar and hot water (by 
weight or volume) or two parts sugar 
to one of water. Pour the sugar into 
the water for easiest mixing. Hot 
water (need not be boiling) reduces 
stirring. A washing machine, power 
driven extractor reel, or homemade 
electric agitator mixes syrup quickly. 

Make pollen supplement or substi- 
tute in cake form. A _ small concrete 
mixer or a candy kettle with mechani- 
cal mixer makes large amounts well. 

Pollen supplement is better than 
substitute for brood rearing, but it 
requires trapped pollen from the pre- 
vious season. For 25 one-pound cakes 
of pollen supplement: Soften two 


* Adapted from a Cornell Service Letter 


+t Combs of honey or pollen to feed may 
be saved fv~om the previous vear if apniary 
has never had American Foulbrood. Never 
buy combs; they may carry disease. 
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pounds of pollen with one and one- 
fourth cups of water. Add this to 15 
pounds of thick sugar syrup (10 pounds 
sugar dissolved in five pounds hot 
water) or invert syrup, which keeps 
cakes soft longer. Add six pounds 
soybeant flour and stir. 


To make pollen substitute: Add one 
pound dried brewer’s yeastt to six 
pounds soybean flour. Stir well and 
add enough heavy sugar syrup or in- 
vert sugar to make dough. 


How to Feed 


oe SUGAR syrup, the most com- 
mon feeder is a 10-pound honey pail 
with 3-penny-nail holes in the friction 
cover. The number of nail holes 
(punch about 20) controls the rate of 
feeding. Invert a full pail over the 
inner cover opening or directly over 
the frames. Keep level to avoid leak- 
ing. Set an empty hive body over the 
fecder and replace the cover. 


Other syrup feeders include division- 
board, Boardman, Alexander, and 
Miller types. A modern Miller feeder 
for commercial apiaries, holding up to 
four gallons of syrup, consists of two 
aluminum pans fastened in a comb 
super. One commercial beekeeper 
hauls syrup in a war surplus tank- 
trailer; he added a 200-foot hose and 
a gaso'ine-driven pump to fill feeders. 
Another operates a syrup pump from 
the power take-off on the truck 
transmission. 

Syrup can be fed in tubs or small 
tanks in the apiary, using floats to 
keep bees from drowning. Strongest 
co'onies may get more than their share 
or robbing may occur this way. 

Syrup can be fed in empty combs. 
Fill them over a tub of syrup, dipping 
with a gallon can punched with 8- 
penny nails to permit syrup to stream 
into the cells. 


+Sovbean flour made by expeller process 
is better than by solvent process. “Ani- 
mal” type dried brewer's yeast is cheapest 
usable form. 
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Feeding Dry Sugar 


Dry sugar is recom- 
mended only in emergen- 
cies. Weak colonies take 


Almost a gallon of 
syrup may be poured 
into a thick comb. 


it slowly and it will not 
revive starving colonies as 
well as syrup. To feed 
dry sugar, pour up to five 
pounds at once between 
the outside combs and 
hive wall. Do not pour 
over frames of brood as 
it may kill them. Block 
the front of the bottom 
board to prevent waste. 


Feeding syrup with 
10-pound pails. 


Pollen substitute can be 
fed dry in the apiary but 
weather must be suitable 
for bee flight to gathér 
it and they prefer natural 
sources of pollen if avail- 
able. 

Cakes of pollen supple- 


250-gallon tank trail- 
er pumps syrup direct 
to feeders on _ hives. 


ment or substitute can be 
placed directly on the top- 
bars and the inner cover 
inverted over them. Taken 
slowly by the bees, it 
tends to harden and _ be- 
come useless. Cover it 
with waxed paper to pre- 
vent drying. 


Miller feeder with 
aluminum pans. 











Royal jelly presses for attention 


by R. B. WILLSON, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN THE COLD fact is brought 
to the attention of a biologist that 
Royal Jelly, fed to queen bees, enables 
them frequently to lay their own 
weight in eggs in one day, even he has 
to stop a bit, reflect, and ponder over 
this mystery of life. They and medicos, 
too, are so impressed that I have yet 
to meet one who does not concede the 
possibility that in this product there is 
something that may be of serious 
import to humanity. 

My enthusiasm continues to grow 
but developments in our country will 
be slow because, in the fields of foods 
and drugs, standards are high, and they 
have to be because of the restrictions 
of our Food and Drug Administration. 
Claims made for anything sold must be 
readily substantiated by proved fact, so 
at every turn one gets about the same 
answer: “Very interesting, but where is 
the proof?” 


Good Demand for Royal Jelly 
in Mexico 


In Mexico the demand centinues to 
be sensational. That remarkable pair, 
Arturo Wulfrath and Dr. Hans Speck 
of Miel Carlota in Cuernavaca, who, 
at least in this hemisphere if not in the 
whole world, have done more to pro- 
mote Royal Jelly than any others, work 
unceasingly to produce it. They point 
out the severe restrictions of their laws 
and yet they are selling solely through 
the medical profession. 

Some excellent basic scientific work 
has been done. To cite one example, 
there is the paper published in the 
Biochemical Journal of Great Britain 
in 1940 entitled “The Chemical Nature 
of Royal Jelly”, by Gordon Frederick 
Townsend and Colin Cameron Lucas, 
both of Canada, and both of them 
working in the Banting Institute of the 
University of Toronto. Is it not sig- 
nificant that Dr. Banting, the discover- 
er of insulin, then living, was greatly 
interested in the nature of Royal Jelly 
and prompted this fine work? 

Dr. Townsend was at the Baltimore 
Convention. What a privilege it was 
to have him, Dr. E. J. Dyce of Cornell, 
and James I. Hambleton, Head of the 
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Section of Bee Culture and Biological 
Control of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, for breakfast one morning 
for a powwow on Royal Jelly. 

Jim Hambleton pointed out that Dr. 
Haydak of the University of Minnesota 
has shown that worker bees, as larvae, 
are also fed Royal Jelly, and Dr. 
Townsend confirmed with an observa- 
tion of his own the dizziness that 
comes from taking too large a dose. 


| ego IS AN error in my report in 
the February issue of Gleanings. The 
dosage alluded to of one to one and a 
half milligrams is for each kilo (2-1/5 
lbs.) of body weight. 

In Mexico, for children they are 
prescribing 12 milligrams every third 
day for one month. For adults they 
prescribe two kinds of dosages: one is 
called a strong dose—SO milligrams 
every other day for a month, and the 
other a medium dose of 25 milligrams 
every five days for two and a half 
months. This latter is supposedly for 
very weak people who wish to continue 
to take Royal Jelly indefinitely. 

At lower altitudes larger doses may 
be taken because it is said to be more 
readily assimilable at sea level. ‘hey 
recommend that Royal Jelly be taken 
an hour before breakfast, in capsules. 
(It doesn’t taste good—wait till you 
try it!) 


Cost of Royal Jelly 


What does it cost? Down there in 
Mexico fifteen capsules of 50 milli- 
grams each cost about $17.40, 15 cap- 
sules of the 25 milligram strength cost 
about $8.70, and 10 capsules of the 12 
milligram strength for children cost 
less than $4.00. 

Although the material is costly, it 
is nevertheless within the reach of all 
persons of moderate means because 
such small quantities seemingly are 
needed. 


What Will Royal Jelly do for You? 


The claims for Royal Jelly were 
reported in my February aarticle. I 
blush to report the sensational claims 
coming out of Mexico, yet there is 
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Arturo Wulfrath, head of Miel Carlota in Cuernavaca, Mexico, and R. B. Willson of N. Y. 


evidence in the truly scientific litera- 
ture to indicate corroboration. 

In that paper of Townsend and 
Lucas, for example, they report that the 
scientist Heyl found that injecting for 
five days specially prepared dilutions 
of Royal Jelly into 21-day-old female 
rats caused an increase in weight and 
in the follicular activities of the ovar- 
ies. They themselves, by adding Royal 
Jelly to the diet of fruit flies (Droso- 
phila) caused a marked increase in the 
rate of reaching sexual maturity and 
increased the number of eggs laid per 
day by 60 per cent. 

In 1948, Dr. Thomas S. Gardner 
published a paper in the Journal of 
Gerontology showing that Royal Jelly 
prolonged the life span of Drosophila. 

These are just peeps into the subject, 
but since some of the most spectacular 
claims for Royal Jelly have to do with 
glands, sexual and otherwise, and 
rejuvenation, certainly the evidence 
we have thus far, meager though it be, 
is not contradictory. 

Cornell University is definitely in- 
terested in conducting work on Royal 
Jelly and plans are being made to 
produce, collect, and conduct feeding 
experiments with this product. 

Should a market develop for the 
product, the queen breeders will be 
the producers. It takes about 85 
queen cells containing three-day-old 
larvae to make an ounce. Cost esti- 
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mates made for me indicate a cost of 
about $20.00 per ounce, and in mass 
production down to $15.00. 

Whether it should be sterilized or 
not, or whether it should be frozen for 
commercial usage, or not exposed to 
cold at all, are matters for which there 
is conflicting opinion. Apparently it 
should never be exposed to light. There 
is so very much to learn about Royal 
Jelly! 





Fe BISHoP 


“Looks like he’s gonna be quite a hustler.” 
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Wanted — more weddings 
in N. J. ppt bogs 


by GUS CARNES, New Brunswick, N. J 





A colony of bees in a cranberry bog.—Photo by 


M. H. Stricker, 
ONEYBEES ARE often called on to 
perform the marriage ceremony of 
cranberry flowers, but the right num- 
ber needed to pollinate an acre of 
cranberries was just a guess until 1953. 
It is a common practice for New 
Jersey growers to use one colony of 
honey bees to pollinate two acres of 
cranberries. But the average cranberry 
yield in the State in 1952 was only 16.3 
barrels per acre compared with 54.3 
barrels in Wisconsin and 27.8 barrels 
in Massachusetts. 


How Many Bees Needed? 

Perhaps New Jersey cranberry 
flowers didn’t have enough bees and 
other pollinating insects around to set 
a full crop of fruit. With this thought 
in mind Prof. Robert S. Filmer, re- 
search specialist in entomology at the 
Rutgers Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, decided to find out just how many 
honey bees are needed to insure max- 
imum pollination of cranberry flowers. 
Results of his work point to the fact 
that New Jersey’s cranberry crop, al- 
ready third largest in the Nation and 
worth nearly two million dollars, can 
be greatly increased. 
210 


Annandale, 


New Jersey. 
Observation of the number of berries 


set on many bogs over a period of 


years was what led Professor Filmer 
to believe that additional honey bees 
were needed in New Jersey cranberry 
bogs. To test this theory, he set up 
experiments at three bogs in 1953. 
Results showed that when one colony 
of bees per acre was provided instead 
of one colony per two acres, cranberry 
yie'ds were increased 25 to 43 barrels 
an acre. 

One of the three experimental areas 
located at Whitesbog was supplied with 
one colony of bees per acre. A uni- 
form distribution of bees throughout 
the bog was obtained by equally 
spacing colonies around the margin 
and placing other colonies on_plat- 
forms in the center. Number of colo- 
nies per acre was the same for the 
second bog, but distribution was not 
quite as uniform. 

The third bog was supplied with 
eight colonies of bees, which were 
placed on two platforms located on 
one side of the bog. The honey bee 
population of this bog was somewhat 
below one colony of bees per two 
acres, representing average distribution 
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and population used on most Jersey 
bogs. 

Professor Filmer pointed out that 
the average number of berries set per 
blossom upright seemed to be one of 
the best criteria for judging pollination. 
The approximation that a berry per 
square foot is equivalent to a barrel of 
cranberries per acre was another factor 
used. 

On the bog that had only one col- 
ony of honey bees for every two acres 
of cranberries, 36 percent of the flow- 
ers were pollinated and 1.26 berries 
were set per blossom upright. 


Reprinted from New Jersey 


25 More Barrels 

In contrast, the other two bogs with 
one colony of honey bees per acre gave 
increased yields of cranberries. For 
example, bog number one gave an 
average berry set per blossom upright 
of 1.43 from a pollination of 44 per 
cent, while bog number two, gave 1.42 
from a 41 percent pollination. In other 
words, doubling the number of bees in 
the two bogs gave increases of 0.16 
and 0.17 berries set per blossom up- 
right and 5 and 8 per cent pollination 
increases. These rates represent in- 
creases of 25 to 43 barrels per acre. 
Agriculture, Nov.-Dec., 1953 


Gleanings editor celebrates 20th anniversary 


by WALTER BARTH, Assistant Editor 


OSSOM JOHN DEYELL, known 

to his many friends as “Jack”, 
marks his 20th anniversary as editor 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture with the 
April 1954 issue. He has been respon- 
sible for the publication of 240 issues 
of Gleanings. 

After attending Oberlin Academy 
and College in Ohio, where he special- 
ized in languages, the noted Gleanings 
editor started to work for The A. I. 
Root Company in 1911. He was 
employed in the factory for a time, 
then as an assistant in the New York 
and Chicago branches of that firm. 
He later returned to Medina where he 
worked in the Root Company packing 
room, retail store, assembly depart- 
ment, and later as a salesman of “Air- 
line Honey” that was then packed and 
distributed by The A. I. Root Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Deyell became interested in bees 
and after working in the Root Com- 
pany apiaries four years, he took a 
leave of absence for two seasons to 
take up commercial beekeeping in 
northern Michigan. In 1919 he sold 
his bees and returned to Medina, to 
become foreman of the Root Company 
apiaries, which at one time numbered 
1500 colonies. He passed this job on to 
Walter Thomas in 1946. 

Jack Deyell’s long association with 
Gleanings began in 1929 when he be- 
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M. J. Deyell 


came circulation and business manager. 
Upon the sudden death of George 
Demuth in March, 1934, Mr. Deyell 
was promoted to editor. 

The Gleanings editor born near 
Fenelon Falls, Ont., not only has had a 
wide beekeeping experience but also 
comes from an enthusiastic beekeeping 
family. A half brother, Huber Burke, 
operates 500 colonies near Omemee, 
Ontario, and in the same area another 
500 colonies are managed by a brother- 
in-law, Elmer Skuce. The village of 
Omemee is near Peterborough. 
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Honey in candy manufacturing 


by W. H. CHILDS, Technical Editor 


The Manufacturing Confectioner, Chicago, Illinois 
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Caramel cooking kettles and slab tables.—Photos from 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 
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Part Ill 


ONEY CARAMELS are easy to 
make especially when the beekeep- 
er follows the recipe given here: 


Honey Caramels 


Ibs. granulated sugar 
Ibs. brown sugar 

Ibs. corn syrup 

Ib. honey 

ozs. butter or margarine 
pint light cream 

pint water 

teaspoon salt 

Vanilla flavor, as desired 


~~ Be DoW 


Mix the ingredients, except butter 
and flavor, in a pan and heat carefully, 
then rapid'y to 230 - 235 degrees F., 
add the butter, and then reduce the 
speed of cooking until 248 - 250 de- 
grees F. is reached. Remove the pan 
from the fire, cool slightly and stir in 
the flavor. Pour onto the marble or 
metal slab which has been greased or 
oiled. 

Four flat metal bars are arranged 
to form a square or oblong space to 
receive the hot caramel. The surface 
may be leveled. The caramel may be 
cut into desired size when cool. 
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Honey Panocha 


Ibs. brown sugar 

Ib. granulated sugar 

8 ozs. honey 

ozs. butter or margarine 
quart milk 


Mix the ingredients, except butter, 
and cook to about 230 degrees F. and 
add the butter or margarine. Continue 
cooking until 244 degrees F. is reach- 
ed. Wipe the sides of the pan with a 
damp cloth attached to a_ stick and 
remove any sugar crystals which may 
have formed. Pour the hot batch into 
a shallow pan and set this in a cold 
water-bath. 

Let the batch cool to about 110 de- 
grees F. Cream or beat until batch 
acquires the consistency of cheese. 
Pour onto the greased or oiled metal 
or marble slab in a square formed by 
the flat bars and press into compact 
mold of uniform thickness. Cover with 
sheet of wax paper. When cold, cut 
into size and shape desired. 


— 


— ib 


Honey Marshmallow 


4 lbs. granulated sugar 
2 lbs. corn syrup 
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1 lb. honey 

115 pints water 

4 ozs. granulated gelatin soaked in 
1 quart water 

Mix the gelatin and water and set 
aside for 10 to 15 minutes. Mix the 
sugar, corn syrup, honey and 1’2 pints 
of water in a pan and cook moderately 
to 228 degrees F. 

Wipe the sides of the pan with a 
damp cloth attached to a stick and re- 
move sugar crystals which may have 
formed and pour the hot syrup into the 
dissolved gelatin solution, beating con- 
tinually. Continue beating until a light 
and fluffy product is obtained. 

Sprinkle a mixture of powdered 
sugar and cornstarch (equal parts) on 
the metal or marble slab on which the 
flat metal bars have been arranged to 
form a rectangle. Pour the hot, whip- 
ped batch of candy onto this space. 
Level and spread to uniform thickness. 
Dust the surface with the sugar-corn- 
starch mixture. 

When cool, the marshmallow may 
be cut into squares or cubes and the 
raw edges dusted with the sugar-corn- 
starch mixture. Vanilla or other flavor 
may be included by adding at the beat- 
ing stage, if desired. 


Honey Coated Pop-corn 


3 lbs. granulated sugar 


2 Ibs. honey 
4 ozs. butter or margarine 
4 to 8 ozs. coconut oil (76) or low melting 
point vegetable fat 
Use enough water to dissolve the 
sugar, add the honey and cook rapidly 
to 300 degrees F. Add 4 ozs. of butter 
just before pan is removed from the 
fire. Have sufficient warm corn pop- 
ped in a large pan. Mix well while 
adding the coconut oil of other vege- 
table oil or fat. Stir the popped corn 
into the hot syrup batch. Spread the 
well-mixed batch out on oiled metal or 
marble slab and work the pieces of 
corn apart. Handle quickly. Balls or 
cubes may be shaped, as desired. 


Modified Pectin Jelly 


This formula was developed recently 
by the Cooperative Research Project 
sponsored by the National Confection- 
ers’ Association and the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory (New 
Orleans 19, La.) 

Modified pectin and buffer used in 
the formula were supplied by the 
Angermeier Company and the honey 
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was supplied by the Ault Bee & Honey 
Company, Weslaco, Texas. 

References to brand name or suppli- 
ers do not constitute an endorsement 
or recommendation of their product 
over those of competitors. 

4 ozs. modified pectin 

5 lbs. water 

6 lbs. granulated sugar 

9 Ibs. honey 

1, oz. modified pectin buffer (1 oz. water) 

1, oz. citric acid solution (1 oz. acid-1 oz. 
water) 

Dry mix the modified pectin with 
half of the sugar and stir into the water. 
Boil until dissolved, then add_ the 
modified pectin buffer solution. When 
the batch boils a few seconds, add the 
honey and continue cooking to 228 
degrees F. Add the remaining portion 
(half) of the sugar and mix until dis- 
solved. 

Pour the batch into a cool kettle and 
let the batch cool to 185 degrees F., 
then add the acid solution and mix 
thoroughly. Pour onto an oiled metal 
slab and let set. Cut and sand (sprinkle) 
with fine granulated sugar on the sec- 
ond day. 

Twenty-four hours is required for 
the above jelly to set. Appropriate 
changes in cooking procedure would 
produce a more tender honey jelly for 
casting in starch which would be more 
suitable for chocolate coating. 


Honey Nougatine 


bs. granulated sugar 

bs. corn syrup 

1, pints water 

Ibs. honey 

. egg albumen dissolved in 
;s. cold water 

ozs. vegetable butter 
walnuts (pieces) 

2 ozs. pistaschio nut meats 

Place the sugar, corn syrup, and 
pint of water in a pan and cook to 280 
degrees F. Then add the honey and 
bring the batch back to the boiling 
point only. Let cool to about 160 de- 
grees F. 

Meanwhile, soak the egg albumen 
in cold water for 15 to 20 minutes. 
Place this solution in the beater and 
beat to a stiff whip. Pour the hot syrup 
(at not over 160 degrees F.) in a fine 
stream into the whip and continue 
beating. 

When well-mixed, add the fat. Mix 
in the nuts and pour onto an oiled 
metal or marble slab, with the bars 
arranged to make the product about 
34 inch in thickness. Let set until cold, 
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Marking and scoring fudge.—Photo Manufacturing Confectioner. 


cut in oblong shapes and wrap in wax 
paper or cellulose. 

Note: 1 Ib. of fresh or frozen egg 
whites is equivalent to the whites of 
about 15 medium sized eggs or 3% 
ounces of albumen (dried egg whites). 


Vanilla Nougat for Chocolate Coating 


lb. 8 ozs. honey 

ozs. egg albumen soaked or dissolved in 
ozs. water (then add water to make so- 
lution of 9 ozs. 

Ibs. 8 ozs. granulated sugar 

Ibs. 12 ozs. corn syrup 

1!3 pints water 

10 ozs. plastic vegetable butter 

raw almonds, as wished 


Soak the egg albumen in twice its 
weight of water, then dilute with more 
water to make 9 fluid ounces. 

Cook the honey to 238 degrees F., 
and let cool to 160 degrees F., or low- 
er. Place in beater, start beating and 
add the albumen solution. Beat until 
light and fluffy. 

Cook sugar, corn syrup, and water 
mixture to 260 degrees F., and add this 
in a fine stream to the beater contain- 
ing the other ingredients. Continue 
beating until the batch stiffens, then 
add vanilla, nuts, and the plastic fat 
which is in melted condition. Pour 
onto an oiled metal slab. When cold, 
cut into pieces of the proper size and 
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shape for chocolate coating. 

Note: The batch may be changed 
from a short nougat to a chewy one 
by cooking some of the sugar with the 
honey batch. 

Divinity 
5 lbs. granulated sugar 
8 ozs. honey 
1 lb. corn syrup 
1 pint water 
4 
1 


egg whites 
2 teaspoon salt 


Place the sugar, honey, corn syrup, 
and water in a pan and cook to 245 
degrees F. Wipe the sides of the pan 
with a damp cloth attached to a stick 
and remove any sugar crystals which 
may have formed. Let cool to about 
160 degrees F. 

In the meantime, beat the whites 
of four eggs to a stiff foam. Pour the 
coo'ed syrup mixture slowly into the 
beaten egg whites while continuing 
beating. Beat complete mixture until 
it is stiff. Empty pan onto oiled metal 
slab and level. When cool, cut into 
pieces. 

Fudge — Short Texture 


5 lbs. granulated sugar 

3 Ibs. evaporated (unsweetened) milk 
2 Ibs. honey 

1 lb. corn syrup 


(Continued on page 251) 
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Bees on the moor not far from the heather just before it starts to bloom.—Photo from 
George W. Green, first shown in Gleanings in August, 1953. 


os THE Giant Indian Bee (Apis 
Dorsata) is in the habit of migrating 
at certain seasons of the year is well 
known. This bee has never been tamed 
and is the only bee which migrates of 
its own accord, so when we talk about 
migratory beekeeping we mean_ that 
the beekeeper carries the bees from 
one place to another. 

The Bedouins and other wanderers 
do not, as a rule, keep bees, as their 
territories are the marginal lands neith- 
er arable nor desert which are unlikely 
to support bees throughout the year. 
The only exception appears to be the 
Masai of East Africa who, according 
to a picture on page 19 of Armbruster’s 
“Der Biononstand als volkerkundliches 
Denkmal” carry their hives about with 
them. 

Most beekeepers know about taking 
bees to the heather, which means 
transporting them, hive and all, to a 
moor at the time when the honey flow 
in the lowlands has ceased and the 
heather is beginning to bloom. This is 
at the beginning of autumn. 

Hives suited for traveling are chosen, 
the supers full of lowland honey are 
removed very often, new queens are 
given, and then, if the heather blooms 
freely and the weather is warm and 
sunny, the beekeeper obtains a second 
crop of honey within a month. And 
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Migratory Beekeeping 


By Malcolm Fraser, Northwood, Middlesex, England 


this crop is doubly valuable, as heather 
honey fetches more than any other. It 
is usually obtained in the form of 
sections because they are considered 
the most dainty form of honey and 
heather honey is almost impossible to 
extract. It is not known when. this 
method of adding to the honey crop 
originated, but it has been practised on 
our British moors and on the Luneburg 
Heath in Holland and in Germany for 
centuries. 

HE OTHER FORM of migratory 

beekeeping which is practised in 
these islands is the supply of colonies 
of bees to fruit growers, who place 
them in their orchards when the fruit 
trees blossom. Years ago, when bumble 
bees and cottagers’ skeps were plenti- 
ful, it was necessary to ask permission 
to put a hive in an orchard and to 
present the farmer with honey if the 
same favor was desired for succeeding 
years; nowadays the fruit grower seeks 
out a professional beekeeper and pays 
him a good price for sending into his 
orchards the number of colonies he 
requires to pollinate his fruit trees, and 
the beekeeper also retains the honey. 
This arrangement has proven’ very 
profitable to both parties, but difficul- 
ties occurred at times through careless 
spraying of the trees. 

(Continued on page 246) 
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Beekeeping in China 


by H. N. Tseng 


Manager of The Associated Farm, Hong Kong 
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A portion of the hives in the author’s apiary. Standard hives are used in Hongkong 
with some modification to suit the size of the Chinese bees which are about one-third 


smaller than the Italian. 
characters. 


Man in the picture is the apiary’s technician. 


Sign in foreground gives the name of the apiary in Chinese 


Some hives are shown with 


supers. Chinese bees do not go up more than one super. 


History 
HE TRANSITIONAL year in the 
history of China’s beekeepers was 


1910. In that year, they began to adopt 
Langstroth’s method after having tra- 
ditionally adhered to the usage of 
bamboo baskets and wooden buckets 
for keeping bees for over two thousand 
years. As the native bees of China are 
smaller in size than the Italian bees 
and somewhat different in nature and 
habits from the latter, the Langstroth 
hive was slightly modified in its dimen- 
sions to meet such requirements. These 
hives have been used with satisfaction 
ever since. 

Beekeeping was not taken with ap- 
preciable interest until 1927 when the 
Chinese government’ established a 
Beekeeper Training School under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Mining 
and Agriculture. This policy was 
supported by many national universities 
in which special courses in the science 
of beekeeping were opened for agricul- 
ture students. 

Similar to the events of the Industri- 
al Revolution in the 18th century and 
exactly like the burning and destruc- 


tion of James Hargreaves’ Spinning 
Jenny by his neighboring spinners, 
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beekeeping in China also met with 
oppositions and setbacks. In 1931, 
Chinese farmers, irritated by the mis- 
understanding that bees chewed and 
did great damage to their crops, mob- 
bed many apiaries in the central prov- 
inces of Kiangsu and Chekiang and 
destroyed all their hives. One single 
apiary near Shanghai had 700 hives of 
Italian bees totally burned in one 
summer night by the indignant farmers. 

The loss to Chinese beekeepers was 
also immensurable during the last war 
with Japan. Practically all hives, 
public or private owned, in the im- 
mense occupied area were deliberately 
destroyed by the invaders. 


Present Conditions 


Since the conclusion of the last war, 
beekeeping in China has _ recovered 
rapidly and considerably. A rough 
estimate of a total of 50,000 hives are 
kept in well-organized apiaries under 
modern management, mostly concen- 
trated in the central and northern 
provinces. Another 50,000 is the 
approximate number of hives in old- 
fashioned bamboo baskets and wooden 
buckets, kept by individual farmers 
merely for supplying the families with 
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honey which they use more for medical 
purposes than for the sweetness or 
flavor. Some farmers keep bees also 
for superstitious satisfaction, a strong 
and prosperous hive of bees being 
taken as a representation of good crops 
and good luck. 

In central and north China, coopera- 
tive measures are taken by beekeepers 
in the organization of beekeepers’ as- 
sociations which assist beekeepers in 
the solution of technical and business 
problems, introduction of new methods 
and equipment, centralized marketing 
of products, etc. They also publish 
beekeeping periodicals, manufacture 
bee supplies, and hold conferences in 
which these are read, topics of interest 
discussed, and conclusions made and 
carried out for vocational progress. 

A large number of central and north- 
ern beekeepers are taking advantage of 
the favorable climate of their territories 
and keeping thousands of hives of 
Italian bees for their many distinguish- 
ed characteristics, while others remain 
faithful to the native breeds for their 
natural adaptation to local environ- 
ments. Italian bees, however, are 
rarely kept in the South because of 
the long, damp, and warm summer 
season which is not so suitable to 
foreign bees. 


BATIVE BEES, as compared to the 
Italian, are about one-third smaller 
in size, with brown workers and black 
queens and drones. They are satisfac- 
torily resistant to extreme warmth and 
coldness, remaining very active at 
temperatures as low as 45 degrees F., 
and the queens continuing to lay eggs 
during the warm months of June to 
September. They have a special fond- 
ness for new combs and destroy all 
combs over one year old. Consequent- 
ly, their efficiency in comb construc- 
tion is remarkable. They do not collect 
gum as do some of the well-known 
breeds. 

The shortcomings of native bees, 
although relatively few, are deplorable. 
Their frequent swarming, inability to 
maintain tidy hives and non-adaptation 
to the use of supers should be 
mentioned. 

In central and north China, the main 
crop of honey comes from alfalfa, 


(Continued on page 249) 
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The author standing beside a papaya 
plant on his farm. 





This girl appears quite natural with the 
bees surrounding her neck. Outsiders may 
be surprised with such bravery, but we 
beekeepers consider this an easy stunt. 
This picture’ helps considerably. 
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S IT YOUR turn to have the Easter 
dinner for relatives or friends? 
Then this issue will reach you in 
plenty of time to start you thinking 
about a honey-way dinner to make the 
menu special and a bit different. Just 
as well get in some advertising for 
honey, the subtle way, you know. 

Ordinarily it is difficult to work 
honey into meat dishes, but at Easter 
time honey and ham are a _ natural 
team. Loaf or baked, it’s yummy! 
Naturally ham calls for sweet potatoes 
a la honey. Pick your own choice of 
vegetable, a salad if you like, and 
reinforce all with steaming hot, golden 
brown honey rolls. Top your dinner 
with small portions (because it’s 
hearty!) of honey-way tapioca pudding, 
thoroughly chilled and topped with 
fresh frozen strawberries or red rasp- 
berries. Easter or no, this dessert is a 
prime favorite at the Nielsens. 

Do let honey give your Easter din- 
ner a lift! 

Honey Ham Loaf 

Three tablespoons honey, %4 cup 
brown sugar, 4 cups cornflakes, 2 
eggs, slightly beaten, 1 tablespoon pre- 


pared mustard, 1 pound smoked 
ground ham, 2 pound ground veal, 
¥2 pound lean ground pork, 1 cup 


milk, and 42 teaspoon salt. 

Spread honey in bottom of 9% x 
5%-inch loaf pan; sprinkle evenly with 
the brown sugar. Crush _ cornflakes 
into coarse crumbs; combine with re- 
maining ingredients, mixing thorough- 
ly. Pack lightly over honey mixture. 
Bake in moderate oven, 350 degrees F., 
about 12 hours. Turn out, bottom up, 
on heated platter. Yield: 8 slices, 
about 1 inch thick. 


Honey Peach-Baked Ham 
One canned ready-to-eat, boneless 
ready-cooked ham (3 to 6 pounds) 1 
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In time for 
Easter 


by MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


ham _ loaf.—Photo 
Kellogg Co. 





Honey 
courtesy 


to 2 No. 2% cans sliced peaches, /% 
cup honey, 2 tablespoons flour, 1 tea- 
spoon dry mustard, %4 teaspoon 
ground cloves, and 2_ tablespoons 
syrup from peaches. 

Remove ham from can, place in low 
baking dish. Cut into %-inch slices to 
within 42 inch of bottom, so as not 
to separate slices completely. Wind 
string loosely around ham, about 2 
inches from bottom; tie. Tuck 2 or 3 
drained peach slices between each 
ham slice and the next. Blend honey, 
flour, mustard, and cloves. Add syrup 
to make a paste. Frost ham all over 
with this mixture. Bake 1 hour at 350 
degrees F. (moderate), basting occa- 
sionally. 


Honey Baked Sweet Potatoes 

Five large sweet potatoes, 4% cup 
brown sugar, 4% cup butter, 1 orange, 
2 cup orange juice, 4% cup honey, 
44 cup fine bread crumbs, 2 table- 
spoons brown sugar, and 1 tablespoon 
butter. 

Cook sweet potatoes in boiling salted 
water until almost tender; peel and 
slice. Arrange a layer in greased cas- 
serole. Sprinkle with one-third cup of 
brown sugar, dot with butter, then 
cover with layer of thinly sliced, un- 
peeled orange. Repeat layers until 
ingredients are used. Pour orange juice 
and honey over all. Top with bread 


crumbs mixed with two tablespoons 
brown sugar, and dot with butter. 
Cover and bake in moderate oven, 


350 degrees F., about 1 hour. Uncover 
last 15 minutes. 
Parker House Honey Rolls 
Two tablespoons shortening, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 44 cup honey, 1 cake yeast, 


1'2 cups lukewarm water, 34% cups 
sifted flour, | egg, well beaten, and 


melted butter. 
(Continued on page 252) 
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Live and Leam 


Us BEEKEEPERS are always kidding 
about the bees not reading the 
same books that we read. So often it 
looks as though they are going out of 
their way to be contrary. Many times 
though, it is the beekeeper that is 
contrary. So our sermon today is 
entitled “Don’t believe what you think 
you see”. 

In the fall of 1953 I had a colony 
that was destitute, and with a cluster 
so small that | abandoned them. Then, 
along around the end of the winter, I 
found that they were still alive, and, 
much to my astonishment had a little 
brood. I fed them and they are still 
alive and look like they should do good 
on the next honey flow. 

Pretty nearly the same thing happen- 
ed again this winter to another colony. 
They were pretty weak, and the top 
body was so light when I went to lift 
it to judge the winter stores that I 
nearly fell over backwards. Like the 
previous time, I had no other colony 
with which to unite it. I left it as is to 
see what would happen. 

Well, on February 19th we had a 
nice warm day. Completely out of 
season, with the temperature up in the 
60’s. The flight from this hive was 
quite strong, in fact; I suspected 
robbing, and looked in with much 
curiosity. They seemed to be quite a 
bit stronger than when I left them last 
November, and there was no honey at 
all in the top body. But there was 
brood in all stages, up to and including 
sealed brood that looked as though it 
were ready to emerge soon. The brood 
was on both sides of three combs, 
ranging from a patch about two inches 
in diameter on the outside to about 
five inches in diameter on the center 
comb. Also, surrounding the brood was 
a rim of liquid honey. After marvel- 
ing about the brood, it finally perco- 
lated through my skull that there must 
be some reason for that liquid honey 
business. Surely they were not getting 
it from the snow bank in front of the 
hive. Wherever it came from, there it 
was, and the bees should do better in 
a smaller hive. So off came the top 
body, and lo and behold, the bottom 
body had 15 or 20 pounds of perfectly 
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By Propolis Pete 


good sealed honey. The bees must have 
been melting that down on warm days 
when they could break the cluster, and 
then move it upstairs where they were 
raising brood. 

There also was a rim of pollen 
around the cluster. It could be a coin- 
cidence that they stored the pollen 
there last year, and the present brood 
pattern fitted the pollen supply rather 
than the pollen matching the brood. 
However, that brought up two ques- 
tions. Why was the honey below the 
brood, and do bees move pollen? The 
only explanation I can think of at this 
moment is that last year during the 
honey flow the bees had the top body 
full of brood, and put the honey below 
because there was no place else to put 
it. I mean after I had taken the sum- 
mer honey, and there were no supers 
for the fall honey. Then, the brood 
emerged, the honey flow stopped, and 
the bees left the sealed honey where it 
was instead of moving it upstairs. 


N THE question of moving the 
pollen, it could be, but it doesn’t 

seem logical. The honey in the lower 
body of this hive was covering pollen. 
You could see where the bees had 
taken the honey up and started to work 
on the nice fresh pollen so perfectly 
preserved by being sealed under the 
honey. The way it was packed into the 
cells seemed to make it impossible to 
move in exactly the same condition. 
So I guess that the bees were putting 
in the brood pattern to conform to the 
pollen pattern rather than the other 
way around. 

I put another one of my dry sugar 
trays on this colony. I loaded it with 
five pounds of sugar, and after a 
couple of days peeked to see what was 
going on. They were taking down that 
sugar at a great rate, and I wouldn’t be 
surprised if I have a pretty good colony 
after all. Now, just to throw a monkey 
wrench into the machinery, what does 
this case, and the case last year mean 
when we get into a discussion on 
winter packing. Neither of these 
colonies was packed. 

The more I see of those dry sugar 

(Continued o npage 253) 
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Honey Enzymes Hinder 


Growth of Bacteria 

WO SCIENTISTS, Prof. Dold in 

Freiburg, Germany, and von 
Schaeppi in Switzerland have found 
enzymes which hinder or slow down 
the growth of bacteria in cows’ as well 
as mothers’ milk and also in saliva. 

A collaborator of Prof. Dold, Mr. 
Diazo, has found the same enzymes in 
honey, especially honey harvested from 
colonies in wooded areas of 1000 
meters and higher above sea_ level, 
which has a four times larger germ- 
fighting power than honey harvested 
in lower lying areas. 

Deutsche Bienenwirtschaft. Feb. 1953. 
Birds That Eat Beeswax 

SOUTH AFRICAN bird, common- 

ly known as a “Honey Guide”, 
takes a strong fancy for beeswax, ac- 
cording to G. L. Handley of Peterma- 
ritzburg, South Africa. These birds are 
parasitic and lay their eggs in the nests 
of barbets and woodpeckers. 

“An unusual feature of these birds 
is that they have feet like parrots, two 
toes forward and two behind. They 
are the only bird which can digest 
beeswax; honey as such does not in- 
terest them, brood probably does, as 
it must be very nourishing.” 

During the 16th or 17th century a 
Portuguese priest was the first person 
to observe that the “Honey Guides” 
ate wax. He noticed that these birds 
ate the beeswax candles in the church. 
South African Bee Journal. Nov./Dec. 1953 
Preserving Royal Jelly 

HE INCREASED interest in royal 

jelly as a “wonder food” has caused 
a lot of workers to experiment with this 
high protein food that is secreted by 
worker bees. One such worker is Alin 
Caillas. He devised a means of storing 
royal jelly through a process called 
lyophilization. 

According to Mr. Caillas, the jelly 
must be slightly diluted and then 
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placed in a vacuum to remove as much 
moisture as possible, i.e. to get a water- 
free extract. “In practice, the percent- 
age of residual moisture amounts to 
approximately a half of one per cent, 
which is practically nil.” 

This simple operation produced the 
following results for the author: 

1. The dry extract would last almost 

indefinitely without any special 

precautions for preservation. 

2. To restore the royal jelly to it’s 
original state it would suffice to 
merely add water. Once done the 
substance would have all of the 
biological and physiochemical 
characteristics of the original 
royal jelly. There was no change 
in composition as a result of the 
dehydration. 

This process of preservation may 
offer opportunities to queen breeders 
for the process described here would 
enable breeders to store royal jelly for 
months until it was needed. 

La Belgiaue Apicole. Dec. 1953. 


Solution for Bee Stings 
EVERE SWELLINGS caused by bee 
stings often immobilized Mr. F. 
Bachfrieder of Piding, Germany, and 
prevented him from leaving the house 
until he found a simple salt remedy 
mentioned in an old calendar. His 
swellings are now reduced to a mini- 
mum when a solution of common table 
salt is applied to the wound after the 
sting is removed. 
Der Imkerfreund. Oct. 1953. 


Honey Wine 

FTER FOLLOWING J the basic 

fundamentals of making honey 
wine given by Roger A. Morse in the 
August and September 1953 issues of 
Gleanings, readers can now secure a 
number of special flavor recipes. These 
recipes were developed by G. A. W. 
Collins and are published in the BRIT- 
ISH BEE JOURNAL. 


British Bee Journal. Dec. 1953. Jan. and 
Feb. 1954. 
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Complete pollen feeder with standard 
Langstroth hive cover. 


Bees 
dry pollen 


Pollen teeder with cover removed. 


collecting the 
substitute. 


are actively 


Handy outdoor feeder saves work 


by S. C. SQUIRES, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


OLLEN SUBSTITUTES, as _ de- 

scribed by M. H. Haydak in the 
March issue of GLEANINGS, has 
been used successfully in my apiary 
for years. While it greatly affects the 
size of the brood nest in most colonies, 
there will always be a colony or two 
that will not accept the substitutes. 
Frequently these colonies never amount 
to anything during the whole season. 

The substitute doesn’t seem to make 
much difference in the time they start 
rearing brood for they. only pack it in 
their combs and have it handy for use. 


They might even mix it with natural 
pollen and use it as a supplement be- 
fore natural pollen becomes available. 

The pollen substitute fed in my 
apiary is a mixture of five parts of soy 
flour to one part of brewers’ yeast by 
weight. Readers interested in more 
details should refer to the March issue. 

Some beekeepers prefer to feed a 
pollen substitute that has been mixed 
with syrup but this writer prefers to 
feed it dry. After trying several meth- 
ods, the box feeder illustrated here 
proved to be most successful for me. 


American Beekeeping Federation 
Establishes New National Headquarters 


by ROBERT BANKER, 
At ITS RECENT MEETING in 
Baltimore, Maryland, the Executive 
Committee acted upon the establish- 
ment of a new National headquarters. 
Because of its mid-continent location, 
its accessibility and its importance, 
Chicago was selected. 

In addition, an Executive Director 
was selected. In general, his responsi- 
bilities will center around: 

1. Assisting the Board of Directors 
and Executive Committee to achieve 
the goals of the Federation and the 
Industry. 

2. Relieving industry members or 
the Executive Committee and officers 
of the load they have carried in regard 
to routine work of the Federation. 

3. Representing the Federation at 
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Cannon Falls, Minnesota 
regional and state honey industry meet- 
ings, and at government and _ other 
leader conferences. 

The man selected as Executive Di- 
rector of the Federation is Frank A. 
Smola. He comes to our industry from 
the dairy industry and likewise, he 
comes to us equipped in national trade 
association work, experienced in ad- 
ministration, and in coordinating local 
and national industry programs. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Federation suggests that each industry 
member direct all correspondence with 
the Federation, inquiries, dues, etc., to: 
Frank A. Smola, Executive Director 
American Beekeeping Federation 
82 W. Washington St. 

Chicago 2, Til. 
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Bee Yacts 


(A Digest of Scientific Research) 





MANUFACTURERS OF BEE AND WASP EXTRACTS 


Manufacturer 
Hollister-Stier Laboratory 
2031 North 63rd St., Philadelphia 
Cutter Laboratories 
4th and Parker St., Berkeley 10, Calif. 
C. E. Blatt 
Independence, Mo. 
Southwest Mold & Antigen Laboratory 
1009 Northeast 17th St. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Sharp and Sharp 
3402 Norton Ave., Everett, Wash. 
Steman Laboratories 
1205 Northeast 18th St. 
Oklahoma City 11, Oklahoma 
Center Laboratories 
748 Sterling Place, Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 


Reference: New England J. 


Food Value of Pollen 

HE POLLEN of the date palm 

(Phoenix bactylifera) is rich in protein 
(20-23%) and contains sucrose, miner- 
als such as calcium, phosphorous, and 
iron, and certain vitamins. So reports 
biochemists Ridi and Wafa of the Kasr 
El Aini Faculty of Medicine at Fouad 
University in Egypt. 

The authors also state that at present 
the po'len of this date palm is used 
as food by some Egyptian Arabs. 

According to these Egyptian scien- 


tists, the nutritive value of pollen 
protein for rats exceeded that of 
caseinogen (milk protein). They con- 


clude that the use of this pollen as a 
food is indicated where animal protein 
is inadequate. 

Reference: Fl Ridi, M. S. and M. H. Aboul 
Wafa. The Biological Value of Date 
Pollen: its Application as a Supple- 
ment for Wheat Flour. J. Royal 
Egyptian Med. Assn. 35:645. 1952. 


How Attractive is Dandelion? 


EMPERATURE IS the most impor- 

tant climatical factor in the availa- 
bility of pollen and the secretion of 
nectar in dandelion (Taraxicium offi- 
cinale L.) and fruit bloom, according 
to J. C. Kremer of Michigan State 
College. He also pointed out that these 
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Product 
Graduated dilutions of bee, paper wasp 
and yellow jacket—separate or in mixture. 


Graduated dilutions of bee extract. 
Powdered, dried, defatted paper wasp; bee 
body for making extracts. 


Powdered, dried, defatted paper wasp; bee 
body for making extracts. 


Same as above. 


Same as above. 


Same as above. 

Med., 249:726, 1953. 

two products can become available at 
any hour of the day. 

“Under unfavorable temperatures 
the flower of the dandelion may re- 
main closed, or close after opening, at 
any hour of the day. Fruit bloom, 
being stable once its petals have ur- 
folded, remains unaffected in structur- 
al appearance until petal fall.” 

The minimum temperature responsi- 
ble for the availability of pollen and 
nectar in dandelion is far lower than 
that of fruit bloom. This makes the 
dandelion more attractive to the honey 
bee, possibly for the entire day. 

“On days with moderately rising 
temperatures to 70 degrees F. or above 
by the middle of the day, conditions 
are favorable for pollen and nectar in 
both dandelion and fruit bloom for 
several hours. It is during this period 
when division of bee activity occurs 
and competition is experienced. These 
conditions may prevail on a number 
of days throughout the blooming peri- 
od. If the duration is comparatively 
short, the few hours of misplaced bee 
activity is of no consequence. The 
greater and nearly always sufficient 
number of hours of activity on the 
fruit bloom is ample to effect good 
pollination over a large area.” 

(Continued on page 246) 
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Sulphathiazole dust 
phathiazole d 
by R. O. B. MANLY, of Benson, England 

R. J. E. ECKERT’S article in the 

December issue of Gleanings is of 
great interest to me as I have been 
trying out these methods of treatment 
for several years now and I can say 
definitely that the statement on page 
722, bottom paragraph is according 
to my experience. A cured colony 
stays that way unless re-infected from 
outside. 

But during the past year we have 
had to deal with several outlying cases 
in various apiaries, probably ten or 
twelve, and have used the method 
discovered by Mr. A. S. C. Deans, of 
Aberdeen, which consists of using 
pulverized sulphathiazole dusted over 
the bees and combs by means of a 
bellows dust distributor as used by 
gardeners. We have found the plan 


both quicker and more easily applied 
than the feeding plan. 

What I have been doing is simply to 
take one comb out of the hive to be 
treated, distribute the powder by tap- 
ping the instrument on the hive in a 
sort 


of smoke, smothering bees and 


An Attractive Way 





MEET VERA. 
Maguire’s Apiaries is Mrs. 









pack prepared from honey harvested from 


Showing an attractive honey 
R. W. Maguire, author of a delightfully interesting monthly 


comb at one shot. Then pull over the 
next comb and repeat the proceeding 
between it and its neighbor, and so on 
until all combs have been treated. 
Push the combs back into their original 
position and well dust the removed 
comb before replacing it. Dust over 
the frame tops and close the hive. 
Done twice at ten-day intervals this has 
so far never failed to produce a cure 
which stays put. 

I have found that when this is done 
carefully there is no return when seal- 
ed and presumably infected stores are 
used up by the bees later. To account 
for this | must make it plain that mine 
is only a guess. I think that the dust 
must penetrate into every cell in the 
hive, not only through the actual dust- 
ing by the beekeeeper, but through the 
action of the bees themselves which are 
covered in this pulverized sulpha, and 
when bees uncap the sealed honey or 
syrup they probably place it tempo- 
rarily in empty cells before feeding it 
to brood and so impregnate it with the 
drug. 


eee 


of Selling Honey 







column in the CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL called “Hello Folks by Vera Maguire”. Mr. 
Maguire, who is one of Ontario’s outstanding beekeepers, operates bees commercially 


near Minesing, Ontario.—Photo by R. 
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A. Maurer. 
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Will Honey Prices Be Supported? 
NDUSTRY REPRESENTATIVES will meet with the Agricultural Committees 
of the United States Senate, March 22nd and the House on the 23rd to urge 
that Congress place honey under mandatory support rather than permissive sup- 
port in any new agricultural law that will be written to replace the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. 

The United States Department of Agriculture in the past has shown con- 
siderable interest in the honey bee even though our industry is relatively small. 
We are hopeful that they plan to continue supporting honey in some manner and 
giving aid and advice to the industry on its marketing problems. Over a period 
of time, however, conditions can change and administration policies can be altered. 

The question of honey support is too important to our industry and 
modern agriculture to leave the matter somewhat to chance. Permissive support 
could be the first step to no support, under certain conditions. 

Industry representatives from the four national organizations; producers, 
packers, supply manufacturers, and queen breeders, and the overall coordinating 
body, the Honey Council, were instructed at the national meeting in Baltimore 
to ask Congress to place honey under mandatory support and to keep it in the 
same status as it has been under the present law. 

Success in securing mandatory rather than permissive support of honey 
prices will depend upon the ability of those representing our industry in Washing- 
ton to present our case clearly, and the degree of help given by beekeepers over 
the country in contacting their Congressman. If we fail in the latter we are likely 
to have no honey price support in 1955 or for that matter possibly even in the 
1954 marketing season. 


The Weather 
VEN THOUGH we cannot do anything about the weather, as Mark Twain so 
aptly remarked, all of us, especially beekeepers, have more than a casual in- 
terest in future weather conditions. 

In an article entitled, “Is the Drought Over?”, appearing in the March 
1954 Farm Journal, Dr. Irving P. Krick who prepares the weather forecast for 
Farm Journal mentions sun spot activity as having something to do with droughts. 
In the past, according to a chart accompanying this article, droughts have occur- 
red periodically, approximately every ten years. 

It would appear that sun spot activity or solar radiations have so-called 
magnetic effect on the weather. Maximum activity causes wet spells and mini- 
mum activity dry spells. 

According to past records we have already reached the bottom of a major 
drought and are now on the up grade of an active sun spot cycle which should 
result in more moisture in the near future. 
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The writer of the article goes on to say that droughts are not spreading or 
getting worse but that there could be a water shortage the rest of our lives if 
water consumption continues to increase. Something will have to be done to 
conserve some of the water that runs down the rivers into the oceans. 

Let us hope that the weatherman may be good to beekeepers this coming 
season, to enable bees to pile up a surplus of honey to meet the present demand, 
and to give beekeepers over the country a more optimistic feeling regarding the 
future of our industry. 


American Honey Institute 26 Years Old 


HE AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE was organized March 31, 1928 at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, following a meeting of the manufacturers of bee supplies 
held in Chicago on February 28 of that year. 

Dr. H. E. Barnhard of Indianapolis, a food expert of wide experience was 
appointed head of the Institute. A fund of $5,000.00 for support of the first 
year’s work was at once guaranteed by members affiliated with the Bee Industries 
Associations of America. 

During the years that followed the Institute had its ups and downs. The 
office was moved to Madison, Wisconsin about 20 years ago. 

Harriett M. Grace became Director of the Institute in 1939. Since then 
the Institute under her capable guidance has gone steadily forward until today it 
is considered a very essential segment of our industry, in that it promotes the use 
of honey, working through various organizations that handle foods. 

Some years ago the Institute originated National Honey Week that comes 
the last week of October and later Honey for Breakfast Week which this year 
occurs April 18-24. It is hoped that beekeepers over the country will take advan- 
tage of the assistance the Institute can render, in furnishing recipes and other 
printed matter, at a very nominal cost to help sell more honey. 

We know that beekeepers and those affiliated with the beekeeping indus- 
try will continue to give the American Honey Institute their moral and financial 
support. This organization is needed today, as never before, to help create and 
maintain consumer interest in honey. 


Keeping Honey Before the Public Continuously 


N THE North, East, West and South department of the January issue, page 42, 

Milton Stricker, our reporter from New Jersey, has this to say: “If some enter- 

prising New Jersey beekeeper could keep his product before the public 365 days 
a year, the honey industry in this state would profit.” 

The honey packers who handle a considerable volume of honey do a good 
job of distributing honey through regular trade channels, and eventually it reaches 
the grocers’ shelves. A grocer will usually carry items that have a reasonably 
rapid turnover and profit margin. In some communities, honey may not receive 
any special advertising and consequently may move rather slowly. 

In a rural area where beekeeping is profitable, some beekeeper may under- 
take to supply grocery stores in his vicinity with his brand of honey properly 
packaged. This beekeeper can do a great deal to increase consumption of honey 
by helping grocers to keep the honey properly displayed in a prominent place in 
each store where it will have eye appeal. This should result in what is termed 
“impulse buying”. 

If this beekeeper should run short of honey after selling his crop, he 
should, by all means, purchase more to supply the demand. If he fails to keep 
the grocers well supplied, customers not seeing it on sale may turn to some other 
sweet. This is bad for the beekeeping industry. Honey should be kept on the 
grocers’ shelves continuously for 365 days a year, as mentioned by Mr. Stricker. 

Unfortunately, there may be a few beekeepers who think only of getting 
rid of their crop, not selling it. Sometimes they dump their honey on the market 
at ridiculously low prices, making it difficult for other beekeepers who ask a fair 
price to remain in business. 
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From North, Earst, West, and South 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Mar. 1 


Weather: In this 
area, a total of 3.54 
inches of. rain 
brought the total for 
the season to 8.99 
inches, leaving a 
deficit of 3.43 inch- 
es. Floods, land 
slides, and much 
damage followed 
torrential rains in 
some portions of 
northern California. 

Plant Conditions: Fields are green, 
and conditions are greatly improved 
for an early build-up of colonies. 
More rain is needed and will come 
during this month and next. Bees are 
now working the elms, maples, mus- 
tard, red maids, chicweed, some fiddle- 
neck, and several varieties of fruit 
blossoms, as well as other plants. It is 
a lush period for the bees and their 
colonies are blooming. Eucalyptus is 
yielding both nectar and pollen over 
a wide area. 

Condition of Colonies: Personal 
examination of my “sulfa” colonies 
revealed brood in from two to nine 
combs, averaging twelve frames of 
bees and six combs with brood in 24 
co'onies. There was no evidence of 
AFB in any of the colonies. It is too 
cold to spread brood at the present 
time but as soon as the center combs 
are filled with brood, they v.""! be 
moved to the outside of the brood 
area. To prevent swarming and to get 
brood reared in every comb, colonies 
treated in 1953 will be divided in early 
April. Many beekeepers follow this 
practice, even though they have no 
AFB and do not use sulfa. (The divi- 
sions are usually united at the beginning 
of the nectar flow, unless increase is 
desired.) Some colonies had sealed 
drone brood and a few of the stronger, 
adult drones. 

Marketing: Honey prices are re- 
maining firm as little honey is left 
in the hands of the producer and the 
demand has been good. Increased pub- 
licity for honey by the advertising 
agency of the California Honey 
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Marketing Board, and by the American 
Honey Institute, has resulted in getting 
more honey recipes and stories about 
honey in the newspapers. 

A plastic container to hold 12 
ounces of creamed honey should find 
ready acceptance by the retail trade. 
All paper carton manufacturers do not 
make paper cups or squat cartons for 
honey and there is a shortage of cups 
that hold 12 ounces of honey. Califor- 
nia regulates the container size and 
does not recognize the 10 or 14 ounce 
containers. 

Miscellaneous: Many more mechan- 
ical loaders for moving bees and in 
loading heavy supers of honey will be 
in use this summer than last year. 
There also will be fewer sprained back 
muscles amongst those who use them. 

Beekeepers who are carefully using 
sulfathiazole as a preventive or as a 
cure for AFB are amused at the objec- 
tions against its use by those who have 
never tried it. However, they are not 
substituting the use of sulfa for good 
beekeeping practices, such as careful 
inspection in the spring for disease, 
poor queens, and stores, nor are they 
depending on county inspection. There 
aren’t enough inspectors for that. 

Fumagillin, according to Katznelson 
and Farrar, may prove a boone to bee- 
keepers in areas where Nosema _ is 
prevalent. California beekeepers need 
not use it as Nosema is of little im- 
portance in California. It might find 
use in bee feed where California 
packages are shipped into Nosema 
areas. — J. E. Eckert, University of 
California, Davis, Calif. 


ALABAMA, March 4 


Conditions: Strong colonies of bees 
in Alabama went into the winter with 
heavy stores of honey and pollen if 
sufficient room was_ provided for 
them. The aster honey flow in East 
Central Alabama lasted into late No- 
vember. Good colonies in this area 
had as much as 200 pounds of honey 
for the winter. 

In examining two out yards on Feb- 
ruary 22, in East Central Alabama, it 
was found that uncapped honey had 
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fermented and partially granulated in 
almost every colony. The bees had 
been carrying out the sugar granules. 
In the first yard examined, brood rear- 
ing was well started. Strong colonies 
had about six frames of brood, and in 
some instances queen cups were start- 
ed. In only one colony had drones 
emerged. Almost every colony exam- 
ined had several frames of new nectar 
stored. Pollen was plentiful. A few 
colonies were “brood bound” with 
honey. All colonies in this yard were 
very strong for this time of the year. 

In the other yard, 30 per cent of the 
colonies will have to be fed before the 
main honey flow begins. The colonies 
in this yard were wintered in exactly 
the same manner as the previous yard 
mentioned, had as much honey per 
colony in November, and certainly had 
a more desirable location from the 
standpoint of protection from winter 
weather. 

In order to give you a picture of the 
conditions in various sections of Ala- 
bama, a questionnaire was sent to 30 
beekeepers ranging from those who 
keep a few colonies to the largest in- 
dividual producer of package and 
queen bees in the world, who has 
several thousand colonies of bees dis- 
tributed in many colonies in South 
Alabama. : 

A summary of the returned ques- 
tionnaire shows that stores are adequate 
in most areas. However, one beekeeper 
stated that stores were light and that 
65 per cent of his bees would have to 
be fed before the main honey flow 
started. This beekeeper has approxi- 
mately 400 colonies. Other beekeepers 
estimated that feeding would be re- 
quired for 0 - 20 per cent of their 
colonies. Two beekeepers that have a 
total of 5000 colonies estimated that 
20 per cent of their colonies would 
need feeding. Only one beekeeper re- 
ported an increase in the number of 
colonies for 1954. 

Plants from which the bees gather 
pollen and nectar were listed according 
to the various months in which they 
bloom as follows: 

February—Elm, red maple, 
peach, swamp willow, and alder. 

March—Add to those of February 
redbud, dew and blackberries, China- 
berry, and pine. 


plum, 
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April—Tulip, (Liriodendron _tulipi- 
fera), crimson clover, white Dutch clo- 
ver, and vetch. 

The main honey flow comes from 
one or several of the sources named 
for April. The time of the main honey 
flow was listed as starting from April 
1 to May 10, but most beekeepers 
indicated April 15 as the starting date. 
The end of the main honey flow was 
listed from May 10 to June 10, the 
average date being around June 1. 

Miscellaneous: The source of the 
main honey crop in Alabama has com- 
pletely changed within the past 10 
years. Before that time, over most of 
the state, the tulip tree (erroneously 
called yellow poplar) was the principle 
source of nectar. The ripened honey 
was very thick, dark, and slow to gran- 
ulate. Many of our citizens were very 
fond of this honey. It reminded me of 
sorghum molasses. Today, crimson 
and white Dutch clovers predominate 
our nectar sources. Our honeys vary 
from water white to light amber in 
color. The tulip bloom may be drip- 
ping with nectar directly over the bee 
yards but the bees are pledged to gath- 
er crimson clover nectar, the flowers of 
which start blooming normally before 
the tulip does. 

Vetch here is not a reliable producer 
of nectar, but when it does produce, 
the honey from it is delightful both in 
taste and appearance. Changing from 
tulip to clover honeys has given us a 
greater problem of granulation.—F. E. 
Guyton, Professor Zoology-Entomolo- 


gy, Alabama _ Polytechnic _ Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama. 
TEXAS, March 5 
Weather: The sea- 


son has been un- 
usually warm over 


most of Texas. 
This _ accelerated 
early growth of 
plants, making 
them liable to in- 
jury from frost 


which may still be 
expected. A brief 
cold spell recently 
caused some plant injury in some areas. 
Rainfall remains below normal and 
drying winds have further dried out 
soil moisture. 
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Bees and Plants: There has been 
little interruption of flight and the bees 
were usually active in the field. Brood- 
rearing is well advanced and the colo- 
nies are building up well. Locally the 
bees have been working wild plum, 
red bud, cultivated fruit bloom, dew- 
berry, and spring beauty. Pollen has 
been gathered in considerable quantity 
but nectar is rather limited and the 
colonies are draining heavily on re- 
serve stores. Ground flowers have 
made little progress due to scarcity of 
soil moisture. Some yards are short of 
stores and these will need considerable 
feeding to build up the colonies. 

In south Texas bees have built up 
well on agarita and other early shrubs. 
In the lower Rio Grande Valley bees 
are reported in good condition having 
had a good build-up from winter weeds 
and broccoli. The citrus bloom has 
started and the bees are getting consid- 
erable nectar from this source. More 
apiaries were moved to the Valley 
than in several years and prospects are 
fair for a crop of citrus honey. In 
southwest Texas guajillo is reported in 
good condition, and from present indi- 
cation, a flow from this plant is 
expected within a few weeks. Brush 
in that area made considerable new 
growth following late summer rain. 
Mesquite and catsclaw also are in good 
condition. 

A good many apiaries were moved 
in last fall and likely will remain there 
during the spring months. Five years 
ago Mexican persimmon and guayacan 
were killed out in large numbers by 
severe frost in portions of that area 
but most of the surviving brush is re- 
ported in good condition at this time. 

Market: Honey in the retail market 
continues in moderate demand and 
prices remain unchanged. Most pro- 
ducers have disposed of their past 
season’s crop. Bottlers have adequate 
supplies of extracted honey but comb 
honey is becoming increasingly scarce. 

Miscellaneous: Queen breeders are 
getting their colonies in shape for the 
coming season with operations to be 
resumed within a week. The Lower 
Rio Grande Valley beekeepers held 
their winter meeting on February 18. 
Beekeepers in several localities report 
infestation of bee paralysis in their 
apiaries. While this disease is usually 
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considered a minor problem, however, 
it has been rather widespread during 
recent years, resulting in unproductive 
colonies which are liable to loss from 
dwindling, starvation, or robbing.—A. 
H. Alex, College Station, Texas. 


OKLAHOMA, March 2 

Weather: Precipita- 
tion during the past 
eight weeks _ has 
been less than 25 
percent of normal 
over the western 
half of the State 
and below average 
over the remainder 
of the state. As a 
result, soil moisture 
conditions are poor. 
Honey production in Okla- 





Honey: 
homa during 1953 was only 954,000 


pounds compared with 1,620,000 
pounds in 1952 and 1,568,000 pounds 
in 1951 according to the Federal-State 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service. 
The yield per colony was far below 
the 30 pounds a year ago and the 
lowest on record. The drought in 1952 
extending into the winter and spring 
of 1953 caused a very poor growth of 
legume crops. There were not enough 
nectar plants available. As of Decem- 
ber 15, 1953 Oklahoma producers nad 
153,000 pounds of honey stocks on 
hand. Price received by producers for 
all honey sold in 1953 was 22.4 cents 
a pound compared with 21.3 cents in 
1952. The wholesale extracted price 
in 1953 was 16 cents per pound com- 
pared with 15 cents in 1952. 

Bees: Reports from most sections 
of the state indicate that colonies of 
bees are coming through the winter in 
unusually good condition, and with less 
prospective losses than usual. Several 
warm days occurred during the first 
half of February over most of the 
state, permitting bees to make good 
cleansing flights. As a_ result losses 
from dysentery will probably be held 
to a minimum. Temperatures during 
this period went to the middle 70’s 
and bees were flying freely gathering 
pollen from Chinese elm, willows, 
maples, and dandelions, and bringing 
in water. Colonies in some yards are 
in only fair condition and are being 
fed. However, the mild winter has 
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caused bees to be more active than 
normal, to consume more stores than 
usual, and spring losses from starva- 
tion may be heavy in yards where 
colonies went into the winter with only 
a bare sufficiency of stores. 
Association News: Officers of the 
Stephens County Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation were re-elected at a meeting here 
Monday night in the Fair Grounds 
Building. Named to another term were 
V. K. McMasters of Duncan, presi- 
dent; Joe E. Johnson, South 81, vice- 
president; Anna McMahon, Duncan, 
secretary and Mrs. Leonard Ketchum, 
Velma, assistant secretary. The meet- 
ing was held February 15. Twenty 
members were present, light refresh- 
ments were served. Plans were made 
to have a Film “Bees for Hire” furnish- 
ed by the Texas Oil Company at our 
April meeting to be held in the Fair 
Ground Building in Duncan. 
Miscellaneous: Mr. Bob Brown, our 
Soil Conservation man here in Steph- 
ens County tells me that farmers in the 
county planted last year 50,000 acres 
of vetch, 4,000 acres of sweet clover 
and 500 acres of peas. For this we 
beekeepers are made very happy.—V. 
K. McMasters, Duncan, Oklahoma. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Feb. 25 


Weather: Heavy 
rainfall since Janu- 
ary 1 just about 


assures us of plenty 
of moisture for the 
early honey plants. 

Condition of Col- 
onies: We are hav- 
ing exactly what we 
expected — starva- 
tion. Colonies went 
into winter with very little stores. The 
fall crop of honey was a total failure. 
Some beekeepers removed all the 
spring crop of honey and these men 
are having to feed or let their bees 
starve. One beekeeper called me this 
morning and reported 15 colonies out 
of 50 already starved and stated he had 
already fed several hundred pounds of 
sugar. I have seen some colonies since 
January 1 that were entirely out of 
pollen stores. It has been my observa- 
tion that brood and pollen stores are 
practically always the same figure on a 
score card. So, if we get any brood 
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we are certainly going to need a lot of 
pollen stores, either natural, supple- 
ment or substitute. 

Our Pesticide School: During the 
past week the Entomology Department 
at Clemson College sponsored a 
“Pesticide School”. More than 150 
people interested in insecticides were 
present. 

Included in this group were the 
applicators by airplane. I asked the 
question during the meeting if anyone 
had run into trouble with poisoning 
of honey bees. No one at the meeting 
had heard a dissenting word from a 
beekeeper. To me this is just about a 
miracle. No doubt this fact is due 
largely to the extreme interest the in- 
secticide manufacturers and applicators 
are taking in the bees. As was brought 
out in this meeting proper dosages and 
proper timing of the poisons results 
in very little damage to bees. 

Market: Very little South Carolina 
honey remains to be sold. — W. H. 
Purser, Clemson, S. C. 


OHIO, February 25 

Bees: Due _ entirely 
to climatic conditions 
bees in Central Ohio 
began brood rearing 
in December 1953. 
This has continued 
all through January 
and thus far into 
February of 1954. 
Result is many over- 
stocked colonies and 
a shortage of food. Many beekeepers 
have been feeding for more than a 
month and may be compelled to feed 
another month or longer. Beekeepers 
who have not given close attention to 
their bees in the past six weeks may 
discover vacant colonies or very weak 
ones. 

Bees last fall were in excellent con- 
dition and heavy with honey and pol- 
len. May I ask this question? Is there 
any other factor in beekeeping that 
may determine a profit or loss to 
beekeepers as surely as climatic condi- 
tions during each year? 

Some of our commercial beekeepers, 
who believe in good colony manage- 
ment, have already fed more than 
5000 pounds of sugar. At $9.45 per 
hundred pounds this sum of money 
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plus labor and transportation cost will 
deduct a sizeable amount from their 
profits. 

Plant Condition: Nectar and pollen 
plants do not look too promising unless 
we get an ample rain fall for the next 
two months. New legume fields can 
prove to be thin or spotty and may be 
plowed under by the owner. 


Honey: The 1953 crop of Ohio was 
of excellent quality, but the average 
production was not up to that of for- 
mer years. There is practically none of 
the crop now in the hands of the 
producers, except commercial produc- 
ers who are doing their own processing 
and selling direct to the stores and 
bakeries. Most of them have up-to-date 
equipment and are doing an outstand- 
ing business. 

Miscellaneous: A good beekeeper 
could be referred to as “an institution.” 
First he must know beekeeping and in 
addition he should have good business 


ability, salemanship ability, be a fair 
bookkeeper, have a knowledge of me- 
chanics, and the confidence of the 
farmers who tell him how farm crops 
are to be rotated in the vicinity of each 
of his out-yards. 

We are living in a mechanical age 
and there are many ways of installing 
efficient and up-to-date equipment to 
reduce labor costs. If he should fail 
to do this his profit may entirely dis- 
appear. We all enjoy a little profit 
each year. 

With parity being reduced in many 
agricultural commodities it may be 
removed entirely from honey. Should 
this happen it could be possible that 
the price of honey would reach a low- 
er level. 

Is there any way to arrive at the 
average age of the beekeepers of today 
in Ohio and the U.S.A.? With young 
beekeepers getting scarcer you can 
easily figure out what may happen.— 
W. A. Coulter, Columbus, Ohio. 


What's Wrong with Bee Associations? 


by R. L. 


LIVERMORE 


Secretary of the Logan County (Ohio) Beekeepers’ Association, Belle Center, Ohio 


UST WHAT'S wrong with the state 

and county bee associations all over 
the nation? Is it the association or the 
beekeepers that are “all wet’? We as 
beekeepers should stand together and 
not as individuals. Remember the old 
saying “United We Stand and Divided 
We Fall”. We as honey people may 
fall unless we stand together in our 
state and county associations and last, 
but not forgotten, the Federation. 

Some beekeepers seem to think the 
state associations are made up of big 
beekeepers and that the hobbyist or 
small beekeepers have no place in these 
organizations. This isn’t true at all, 
for the large commercial beekeepers 
today were the small beekeepers of a 
few years ago. 

Further proof of this is that at our 
last state meeting a poll was taken 
and three fourths of the members and 
beekeepers present were in the 100 
hives or less class. 

The associations of today are going 
all out to try and help beekeepers with 
their problems. Here are just a few 
items that some associations are trying 
to work out: Poison spraying, drafting 
of young beekeepers in the Army; 
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methods of cleaning up foulbrood. The 
associations are contacting their state 
Senators to try and keep honey on the 
price support program. 

Now I ask you beekeepers how on 
earth can we beekeepers get more for 
our honey if we don’t stick and stand 
together with our associations? 

I think a lot of the beekeepers plan 
on letting George do it all, but poor 
old George can’t begin to do it all by 
himself—he needs help, he needs your 
support. I’d hate to think of what 
goals we could reach if all beekeepers 
would get behind their organizations. 

The associations spend good money 
to get good speakers on their programs 
and its disappointing to see how few 
beekeepers attend such well planned 
programs and meetings. 

The first time something comes up 
on bee or honey laws everyone gets 
excited but perhaps if they would at- 
tend the meetings things would have 
been different. Everyone complains 
but no one does anything, because it 
was left up to George to do. 

Why don’t you plan to attend at 
least one bee meeting this year. I’m 
sure it would be time well spent. 
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It's sulfa for me 


by LEROY F. BAXTER, Blair, Nebraska 


H WAS VERY pleased to read the 
article in December 1953 Gleanings 
“Chemotherapy of Foulbrood Dis- 
eases”, by Dr. J. E. Eckert, and I 
thought to myself that they are at last 
coming to their senses. But I see they 
still argue against it; they sure die hard. 

As for myself I have long since 
ceased to be concerned with arguments 
against feeding sulfa. I have used 
sulfa in spring feeding now every year 
since I first tried it out in 1945 with 
the result that it is very seldom I find 
a single cell of AFB any more. 

This past season I never found so 
much as a single cell of AFB in over 
600 colonies. And none of the dire 
predictions ever came true as a result 
of feeding it. 

It did not contaminate the honey; 
it did not develop a strain of bees 
immune to the effect of sulfa; it did 
not spread the disease either among 
my own bees or those of my neighbors. 
In fact, it proved a life saver to me. 

I handled almost every comb 


A Good Honey Producer 
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through the extractor and I was con- 
tinually on the lookout for disease. 
The queens had the run of the hives 
and raised brood everywhere they 
wanted to. 

When we commence to take honey 
off for extracting we then put queen 
excluders on after forcing the queens 
down with carbolic acid. Most of the 
brood above then has a chance to 
hatch out, and as said before, I am 
continually on the lookout for foul- 
brood, but never have found as much 
as one cell of AFB. 

Those who want to burn up perfect- 
ly good equipment may do so to their 
heart’s content, but none of it for me. 
I tried everything under the sun pre- 
vious to 1945 but could not get rid of 
the mean stuff until I used sulfa. 
These past nine years ought to prove 
beyond any doubt what sulfa will do. 
If it hadn’t been for sulfa I would have 
been out of the honey-production 
business long ago, as I was on the 
verge of quitting then. 





The sourwood tree, referred to on page 204 by Carl M. Teasley, is also found through 


the Carolinas as well as Tennessee. 


The blossom resembles the lily of the valley, and 


it produces a white fine-flavored honey. 
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Three Major Requirements 


AS MENTIONED in previous talks, 
bees need three things; food, comb 
space, and protection. It has been said 
that more bees die from starvation 
than from any other single cause. 


Feeding Granulated Sugar 


I always like to give my bees the 
once Over quite early in the spring, to 
see that they have enough to eat. I 
can tell by hefting each hive whether 
or not the colony needs more food. 
However, one can be mistaken, as 
some colonies have more pollen than 
others and pollen, even though it does 
not weigh as much as honey, should 
be taken into consideration when esti- 
mating the amount of honey in a hive. 

And one can even be fooled on the 
amount of honey in a comb when it is 
removed from the brood chamber. 
There may be pollen underneath the 
honey, in the middle portion of the 
comb. Bees store pollen in the bottom 
halves of cells, then later on, fill the 
upper halves with honey. One can 
usually tell by holding a full sealed- 
over comb up to the sun whether or 
not it contains some pollen. 

We had some mild weather the 
latter part of February, so I visited 
my yards to investigate the food situ- 
ation. There were about a dozen hives 
that felt rather light, so I fed granu- 
lated sugar to each of the colonies. 
They were not starving but I wanted 
to play safe. It is possible to get about 
three pounds of sugar into the inner 
cover, filling up the space between the 
inner and outer cover, leaving the 
center block off the hole in the middle 
of the inner cover. I visited these hives 
a few days later and found that the 
bees were beginning to take the sugar. 

Bees need water to mix with the 
granulated sugar to make it available 
as food. There is likely to be some 
moisture within each hive as a result 
of condensation of vapor that occurs 
during cold weather. This being the 
case, bees do not have to go outside of 
the hive for water when it is needed. 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


With Special Attention to Beginners 


M. J. Deyell 


Walter Thomas of Medina, examining a 
very populous colony early in April 1951. 


Regarding this feeding business, I 
like to have all colonies with an abun- 
dance of stores in the fall, then I do 
not have to bother with feeding sugar 
syrup or dry sugar in the spring. How- 
ever, some colonies seem to eat more 
than others during the winter and just 
why this is, I am unable to say. Per- 
haps it is natural. Some people eat 
more than others. 


A Word about Comb Space 
and Protection 


By comb space we mean providing 
more supers when necessary. In most 
sections of the country, there is a 
spring honey flow and it may be 
necessary to put One or more supers 
on each colony to provide comb space 
for incoming nectar and pollen, also 
for brood rearing. If supers are not 
put on, swarms may issue. 

Those of you who pack your bees 
during the winter should leave the 
packing on until settled warm weather 
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comes. I have come to the conclusion 
that in frigid zones it is the “springing” 
of bees not the wintering that is diffi- 
cult. Populous colonies of bees with 
ample stores in this latitude will get 
along quite well during the cold winter 
months, even though they are not 
packed or provided with insulation. 
However, when brood rearing begins, 
the temperature in the brood nest is 
between 91 and 93 degrees F., and 
this means that when a cold spell 
occurs in the spring the bees have to 
maintain that temperature, by forming 
a cluster and generating heat by mus- 
cular activity. Very populous colonies 
usually have enough bees to do this 
job well, but colonies that are not up 
to par in strength have a tough time 
during the early spring months main- 
taining the correct brood nest tempera- 
ture, especially if there is cold weather. 
That is why I suggest leaving the 
packing on the hives during the early 
spring months. If it does any good at 
all, it should do some good during the 
cold spring weather. 


More Michigan Experiences 
Chapter 4 


We Go Fishing 


The man on whose farm we had the 
bees was quite a fisherman and he was 
always after me to take ‘a day off and 
accompany him to Lemon Lake near- 
by to catch some bass. I did go with 
him for half a day, but we didn’t have 
much luck. On another day, I took my 
wife, her mother, and sister who were 
visiting us, to a creek nearby to do 
some trout fishing. We did quite well. 
I never realized until then how those 
striped trout will grab for a worm on a 
hook, even in very shallow water. One 
does not have to be an expert fisher- 
man to catch that type of trout when 
they are hungry. We did enjoy a 
delicious fish dinner. It seemed good 
to have a brief respite from our ardu- 
ous labor. “All work and no _ play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” 


Handling the crop with a Two-frame 
Hand Extractor 


As before stated, we did not have 
electricity so had to depend on hand 
power to run the extractor. I picked 
up a used two-frame reversible honey 
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extractor. We used an uncapping knife 
heated with a small steam boiler over 
an oil stove. My wife uncapped the 
combs and I operated the extractor. It 
was hard work but we were in business 
for ourselves and could rest when we 
became weary. 

As I look back on those experiences 
I can say in all sincerity that those were 
some of the best years of my life. 


Robber Bees 


OMPARING HUMANS with bees, 
honey and money are somewhat 
comparable. Most people like money. 
They acquire it in three ways. They 
may earn it, have it given to them, or 
they may steal it. 

Bees like honey. It is the main source 
of their existence. They may earn it 
by going out after it, they may have it 
given to them by their owner if they 
have been too lazy to earn it, or they 
may steal it, which they will do if their 
owner is careless enough to leave 
combs of honey out in the open during 
a dearth of nectar, or if he leaves the 
apiary house door open. 

It has been said that most of us learn 
things the hard way. That is surely 
true in beekeeping. I failed to close 
the apiary house door tightly at the 
time honey was being extracted. 
Naturally some of the bees found their 
way into the apiary house and they 
immediately told other bees in the 
apiary about finding this free lunch. 
In a short time the bees were swarming 
in and around the apiary house. Things 
were in a mess. This occurred between 
the summer and fall honey flow during 
a dearth of nectar. 

I closed the apiary house door to 
keep more bees from getting in, then 
darkened the window and screen door 
so that the bees would fly towards the 
light shining through a small crack 
left in the door. Late that evening 
after the bees had left the apiary house, 
I rigged up a cone-shaped screen and 
fitted it into the top of the apiary house 
door, so that the bees could get out 
but not in. This worked quite well. 
However, bees were still swarming 
around the apiary house the following 
day. Furthermore, they found some 
small openings in the walls of the 
building, which, as stated in a previous 
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article, had been a shed which was 
converted into an apiary house. 

Bees are creatures of habit, some- 
thing like human beings. They did not 
entirely abandon their efforts to gain 
entrance to the honey house until the 
buckwheat honey flow started in 
August. 


Another Word about Robber Bees 


I feel impelled to add another word 
about robbing because hundreds of 
beginner beekeepers over the country 
will have to learn, perhaps the hard 
way, that combs of honey must be kept 
under cover during dearths of nectar. 

During the past 25 years, I have had 
occasion in the Root Company apiaries 
to help train many young men in bee- 
keeping. It is difficult for beginners 
to detect first signs of robbing. It is 
also difficult to explain to the beginner 
what these signs are. The successful 
beekeeper who has lived with his bees 
for many years can quite easily deter- 
mine from the behavior of the bees 
when robbing is likely to occur. When 
bees circle around the hives being 
worked and perhaps light on the comb 
that is being examined and when bees 
try to get into a hive through a very 
small opening under the cover of a 
hive that has just been examined, it is 
time to stop examining bees that day. 
If you continue opening hives to check 
colonies, you are likely to get the entire 
apiary into an uproar. As a matter of 
fact, as already mentioned, hives 
should be opened only during warm 
days when they are gathering nectar 
and pollen. 

I recall trying to teach some of these 
things to a beginner in the Root 
Company apiaries. For example, he 
would remove a comb to examine the 
brood and instead of looking it over 
carefully and quickly, then putting it 
back into the hive, he would stand for 
a time gazing at the bees and perhaps 
the queen, while robber bees were be- 
ing attracted to the comb. I would say, 
“Don’t you notice those robber bees 
flying around?” He would say, “No, 
I didn’t notice them”. 

I think I am safe in assuming that 
most of the trouble arising from bees 
kept in towns and cities is that the 
beekeepers have not learned just how 
to handle bees throughout the season 
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so as to avoid having them cause 
trouble with neighbors. It is possible 
to maintain a small apiary within the 
limits of a city without having the bees 
disturb or sting neighbors. 


Solar Wax Extractor 

ETTING BACK to Michigan again, 

I kept a small solar wax extractor 
on the south side of my apiary house, 
in a spot where the sun would strike 
it full force. 

When I worked the bees I carried 
along a ten-pound friction-top honey 
pail into which I put small pieces of 
wax and burr comb. During the honey 
flow I would occasionally come on to 
burr combs filled with honey. Each 
day I would empty the contents of this 
pail into the solar wax extractor. Each 
morning I could lift out a_ sizeable 
chunk of nice yellow wax. If the 
contents of the solar extractor consist- 
ed mainly of pieces of comb contain- 
ing honey, the honey taken from the 
bottom of the wax extractor made 
good table honey because it was very 
thick. 

It is really remarkable the amount 
of wax one can salvage during a sea- 
son, by using a small pail or similar 
container for collecting bits of wax. 
Hundreds of pounds of good wax go 
to waste each season because beekeep- 
ers do not go to the trouble of collect- 
ing it. Most beekeepers wouldn’t think 
of throwing a dime down a rat hole 
but some of them are doing practically 
the same thing by failing to save bees- 
wax that goes to waste each season. It 
is now worth two and one-half cents 
an ounce. 


My Ford Goes on a Rampage 


The soil adjacent to my apiary was 
quite fertile, sort of a light loam, suit- 
able for growing potatoes, so I planted 
about a quarter of an acre of “spuds” 
the first season. One morning, I drove 
to a neighbor’s place to borrow his 
marker which is ordinarily used for 
planting corn. To get the marker, I 
had to drive up a rather steep hill and 
when turning around on the road | 
broke the rear axle of the car. I did 
not discover the axle being broken 
until I got started down the hill when 
I attempted to put on the brakes. Of 

(Continued on page 247) 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 


Commercial State Bank Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin 


HY DO PEOPLE BUY? Tell us 

the answer to that question and you 
will be telling us how to make a million 
in a few short seasons of hard work. 
For if we know why peop!e buy—the 
stimuli that makes them buy—then we 
have but to offer them the stimuli in 
order to sell our product, honey. 

But if the answer could be drum- 
med up in a matter of minutes, if 
indeed, you knew the answer at all, 
then the salesman would lose his place 
in society and everyone would be a 


millionaire. Just like that. No more 
time would be lost in wooing the 
homemaker and_ her _ all-important 
dollar. 


Unfortunately, such is not the case. 
We don’t know why people buy. Not 
exactly, that is. We can only guess. 
And we can go on such nebulous clues 
as those given us by Mr. Donald A. 
Laird, a psychologist, who gives these 
three basic motives behind a home- 
maker’s decision to make a_ purchase: 

1. People buy because they have an 
unconscious desire to be more ade- 
quate. This is a spur off the old Keep- 
up-with-the-Joneses line.- People buy 
a product because someone they know 
already has bought that product, or 
because by making that purchase they 
can be one up on their associates. 

2. People buy because they desire to 
purchase romance. Movies have made 
great capital out of this motive; food 
products can, too. Romance is not 
limited to the boy-girl variety; it in- 
cludes the dream of a servant-served 
home to a dream of travels around the 
world. Romance might be called the 
desire for a more different, daring, and 
delightful way of life than we now 
enjoy. 

Every food producer can see how 
he might add romance to his product. 
You all know the rice that is pack- 
aged under a picture of a_ servant 
elegantly dressed bringing the rice dish 
to the table—a good example of the 
appeal to the romantic. 

3. People buy because of the un- 
conscious desire for life. To make 
life more colorful, more healthful, 
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more meaningful—if your honey jar 
can convince a housewife that that will 
be her lot with your jar of honey, 
you've made a sale! 

By no means are these the only 
motives that make a woman buy. But 
they are basic psychological motives 
that will underlie the housewife’s snap 
decision to drop one food package into 
her market basket while passing an- 
other by. Check your honey wrapper 
to see if it appeals to any of these 
basic drives; you might net yourself 
another fine honey market if you do 
a good appraisal job. 


LL OF WHICH reminds us _ to 

remind you that Honey for Break- 
fast Week, starting Easter Sunday, is 
just around the corner. 

You have two choices. Either ignore 
it or employ it. 

If you choose to let the promotional 
opportunities of a honey week steam 
by your door unnoticed, then please 
recall your own lackadaisical attitude 
when your honey finds the fight for 
the food dollar a hard one. 

But if you employ the promotional 
aids that the American Honey Institute 
stocks for you for this specific honey 
week, your effort will be well rewarded 
in the months ahead when your honey 
markets seem unsatiable. 

You beekeepers know you glean 
only as much honey as you make 
an effort to glean; likewise you sell 
only as much as you try to sell. Now- 
adays nothing comes on a silver platter 
(did it ever!) and effort counts more 
oftentimes than fancy advertising bud- 
gets. If you are sincere in your belief 
that honey is a good food and should 
be used more widely, then your 
sincerity will convince others—more 
especially, the homemaker—that honey 
is a good food buy. 

The American Honey Institute prides 
itself on the promotional aids it can 
offer to you beekeepers. Drop us a 
postcard for complete information on 
Honey For Breakfast Week. Do it 
now, for time is rapidly running out. 
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Just News 


The Westchester County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting 
at 2:30 p.m., Sunday, April 25th, at 
the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood 
Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. One of 
our members, Mr. Jesse Feinburg, has 
been appointed with the Johnny Hayes 
Company as representative of the Ohio 
Honey Association for the Metropoli- 
tan area of New York City. We wish 
him lots of success in selling nature’s 
best sweet.—Carlton E. Slater, Pub. 


a 

Middlesex County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation (Mass.) will hold its last indoor 
meeting for the season at the State of 
Massachusetts Experimental Field 
Station at Waltham, April 24. At this 
meeting the Association will install a 
package of Italian honey bees in a new 
hive with only foundation. This hive is 
supplied to the Association by Harold 
Stevens who is a past president of the 
Association. This hive will be taken to 
each outdoor meeting during the spring 
and summer and the progress noted at 
each monthly meeting. At the end of 
the season in September the hive will 
be given to some lucky member. This 
experiment has been practiced in pre- 
vious years and has been found to be 
very educational to the newer beekeep- 
ers as well as the more experienced 
members. 

The meeting held in March was the 
celebration of the winning of the big 
cash award and the medal of merit for 
the wonderful bee exhibit displayed by 
the Association at the 125th annual 
“Spring Flower Show” of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. Over 
60,000 people from all over New Eng- 
land were permitted to see bees at work 
in glass observation hives, and to learn 
the many advantages of “Honey as a 
Food” which was the theme of the 
display which backed up the theme of 
the Flower Show this year which was 
“Gardens, Old and New”’.—John H. 
Furber, Sec.-Treas. 

g 

The annual spring meeting of the 
Connecticut Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held on April 17, in the Hart- 
ford Y.M.C.A. on the corner of Pearl 
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and Jewel Streets, northeast of the 
State Capitol Building. The election of 
officers for the coming year will take 
place. All beekeepers and out-of-state 
visitors will be welcome. Lunch will 
be in the Y.M.C.A. cafeteria—P. J. 
Hewitt, Jr., Chairman of Publicity. 
fs 

The Annual Short Course for bee- 
keepers will be held at Ames, Iowa, 
on May 11 and 12. The theme of the 
program is disease control for more 
efficient production. Everyone interest- 
ed is invited to attend. The detailed 
program will be available May 1.—F. 
B. Paddock, Extension Apiarist. 

e 

The Virginia State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation held their regular winter meet- 
ing in Lynchburg on March 10, 1954. 
The interest and attendance was good. 
The following officers were elected for 
1954. H. L. Maxwell, Berryville, 
President; Fred Smith, Richmond, Vice- 
President; Henry W. Weatherford, 
Vernon Hill, Secretary-Treasurer.—H. 
W. Weatherford, Sec.-Treas. 

* 

The Southern States Beekeepers’ 
Federation meeting is scheduled for 
December | and 3 at Orlando, Florida. 
More details will appear later. 

* 

The Greene County (Ohio) Beekeep- 
ers’ Association has its next meeting 
scheduled for April 5, in the basement 
of the Court House at Xenia, Ohio, 
at 8 p.m.—O. K. Simison, Sec. 

+ 

The Central Illinois Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at 2 p.m. on Sun- 
day, April 25, at the home of Earl W. 
Chaney, 1625 East Division Street, 
Decatur 40, Illinois. A sound movie 
on the life of Alexander Graham Bell 
will be shown. Door prizes will be 
awarded. 





’ 


* 

The Southern Tier Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its next regular 
meeting at 8 p.m. on Tuesday night, 
April 20, at the C. L. Reynolds Radio 
and appliance salesroom, 25-27 Sturges 
St., Binghamton, N. Y. Mr. A. C. 
Gould, chief apiary inspector of New 
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York State, will be with us again this 
year. Most beekeepers around here 
have met Mr. Gould, and a large turn- 
out is expected. A light lunch will be 
served at the close of the meeting.— 
H. B. Webb, Secretary. 

@ 

Pennsylvania State Semi-Centennial 
and Beekeeping Short Course—A big 
affair is planned for the 50th anniver- 
sary of the State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation during the week of August 16 to 
21. The short course in beekeeping 
will be given during this week begin- 
ning Monday noon and continuing to 


Friday noon, August 16 to 21. The 
anniversary meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation will begin Friday morning and 
continue to Saturday afternoon. The 
State Association meeting will make up 
the last day and a half of the Short 
Course. 

On the State Association program 
will be such nationally known speakers 
as J. I. Hambleton of Washington, D. 
C., G. F. Townsend of Ontario, Cana- 
da, George Rea, W. W. Clarke, Ferne 
Hetrick, E. J. Anderson, etc. The 
meeting will be favored by an address 
240) 


(Continued on page 


Beekeepers Visit Secretary of Agriculture 


This group called on Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Benson (seated), immediately 
following the annual convention in Baltimore and presented to him the resolution 
passed at the convention and discussed the future of the industry. 





Henry A. 








Schaefer, President, The American Beekeeping Federation, Osseo, Wisconsin; 


Woodrow Miller, Washington Representative, The American Beekeeping Federation, 125 


California; Robert 
Cannon Falls, 


Laurel Street, Colton, 
Beekeeping Federation, 


Banker, 
Minnesota; 


American 
at Large, 


Secretary-Treasurer, The 
Newman Lyie, Director 


Sioux Honey Association, 509 Plymouth Street, Sioux City, Iowa; Howard Graff, Execu- 
tive Committee, The American Beekeeping Federation, Bow, Washington; Walter Sagun- 


Beekeeping 
Packers 


The American 
National Honey 
Packers and Dealers 

District Boulevard, 


sky, Director, 
Stone, Secretary, 
California Honey 
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Federation, 
and 
Association, 

Los 


Sheridan, Montana; Roland C. 
Dealers Association, also representing 
Superior Honey Company, 5201 
Angeles, California. 
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Direction to Face Hives 
Question: I would like to ask if the bee 
hive entrance should be toward the south. 
If so, why?—J. B. Mullinox, W. Va. 


Answer: It is customary to have 
hives face south. Some beekeepers al- 
ternate the hives, that is, they have one 
hive facing the south, the next, east 
the next south, and so on. In the next 
row, the first hive would face east, the 
next row south, etc. It seems to be an 
advantage to have the hives at least 
seven or eight feet apart so that there 
is less tendency for the bees to drift 
from one hive to another. We like to 
have all of our bees face south because 
during the winter months, each colony 
clusters to the front of the hive above 
the entrance. When a sunny day comes 
in the winter, when it is warm enough 
for the bees to have a good cleansing 
flight, they can get out of the hive 
quite easily when it faces the south. 


Treating New Bee Hives 

Question: Recently I ran across an 
article which advised the treating of new 
bee hives with pentachlorophenol, a wood 
treatment for decay and insects, in order 
to increase the life of the hive. Could 
you please advise me if it would be wise 
to treat new hives with this material be- 
fore painting? —Jim Bivens, W. Va. 

Answer: Pentachlorophenol has 
proven satisfactory for the treatment 
of bee hives. However, they must be 
aired until the fumes are gone before 
using. It is proper, of course, to dip 
these in the pentachlorophenol or 
brush it on before painting. They 
probably should stand several days 
before using. This is the reason we 
have not recommended this as a usual 
process because of the difficulty of 
getting the equipment properly aired. 
Otherwise, there is danger of injuring 
the bees. 


Room Needed for Spring 


Brood-rearing 
Question: If each brood-frame is filled 
full of brood and contains no honey, how 
many combs of standard size would it take 
for a good colony to build up to full 
strength in the spring?—Kansas. 


Answer: A good colony of bees will 
sometimes have brood in 12 to 16 
combs in the spring. If the brood and 
honey were separate no doubt all of 
this brood would be contained in nine 
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* Asked & e#enswered 


or ten standard combs. A _ standard 
frame when filled with perfect comb 
contains about 7000 worker-cells. Ten 
such combs would, therefore, contain 
70,000 cells of brood if all were filled 
at the same time. However, it is not 
best to attempt to crowd all of the 
brood into the smallest possible num- 
ber of combs during the spring build- 
ing-up period, for this may bring on 
swarming. The usual method is to let 
all of the strong colonies have their 
second story containing at least one 
dark comb as soon as more room is 
needed in the spring, then permitting 
the queen to lay in the second story 
for a few weeks and finally putting her 
back into the lower story which she 
usually abandons when working in the 
upper one. In other words, an extract- 
ing super is left to the queen for a few 
weeks only at the critical time to pre- 
vent swarming. The queen is usually 
put back into the lower story at about 
the beginning of the main honey flow 
or shortly before. The queen should 
have too much room during the spring 
building-up period rather than too little. 
For extracted-honey production, the 
second story containing the brood may 
be left on the hive tiered up among the 
supers and the queen confined to the 
lower chamber. 


Examining Bees in the Spring 

Question: How soon can I open up the 
hive in the spring to examine the colonies? 
—Virginia. 

Answer: The hive can be opened 
and the bees examined on any warm 
day in the spring. In fact, it does no 
particular harm to open the hives and 
look in from the top even during the 
winter, if this is done on a mild day. 
On the other hand, it is not advisable 
to handle the bees any more than is 
necessary until they begin to work free- 
ly. Usually it is not necessary to open 
the hives until late in April or early in 
May, provided the colonies have an 
ample supply of honey. In fact, colo- 
nies that have an abundance of honey 
and sufficient room for early brood- 
rearing need not be examined until just 
before swarming time or time to put on 
the supers. 
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New York beekeepers to start second 
honey promotional program 


OLLOWING ON the heels of a suc- 

cessful 1953 honey promotional 
campaign, New York beekeepers, in 
cooperation with the State Dept. of 
Commerce, plan to repeat their adver- 
tising plans with even greater success. 
So reports Mrs. Mary Cary, secretary 
for the 1954 campaign. 

The whole program will be tied in 
with the use of the New York State 
quality honey seal. Beekeepers are 
urged to use this seal, for according 
to the Honey Promotion Committee, 
“New York beekeepers will get more 
for their honey if they pack their 
product under the New York State 
seal”, 

Mr. Alvin Babcock of Fredonia, a 
member of the Executive committee 
for the promotion of New York State 
honey, is currently investigating the 
possibilities of copywriting this seal. 
It may be possible for him to report 
on his progress at the Empire State 


Honey Producers Meeting to be held 
April 2 and 3 in the Hotel Ten Eyck 
in Albany. 

This annual meeting of the associ- 
ation will be used to start the promo- 
tional campaign with a “Honey for 
Easter” theme. Mrs. Harriett Grace, 
Director of the American Honey Insti- 
tute, Mr. Harold Andrew of The 
Finger Lakes Honey Co-op., Dr. E. J. 
Dyce, professor of apiculture at Cor- 
nell, and George Savage of the New 
York Dept. of Commerce will all help 
to give the promotional campaign a 
good start. 

Working hard to make the campaign 
a success are the following members 
of the Executive Committee: Mr. Wil- 
bur Wahl, commercial beekeeper from 
Clayton; Mr. George Walthousen, for- 
mer president of the Empire State 
Beekeepers’ Association, Mariaville; 
and Mr. Alvin Babcock, prominent 
apiary inspector and honey packer 
from Fredonia. 


A Pioneer Beekeeper Passes 
by DR. J. E. ECKERT, University of California, Davis, Calif. 


. WAS WITH deep regret that we 

learned of the sudden passing of one 
of our older California beekeepers, 
Milton J. Sain, of Hanford, who died 
of a heart attack on January 17, 1954. 

Mr. Sain was born in Hanford on 
May 19, 1881, and became interested 
in bees at the age of twelve when given 
twelve swarms by his father. He re- 
ceived his first instructions from 
George Cody (brother of Buffalo Bill 
Cody) but apparently Mr. Cody was 
not much of a beekeeper, and all but 
one of the colonies were lost. Better 
advice was received from Mr. Gil- 
crease in the next few years and the 
colonies were increased to fifty by the 
time Mr. Sain married Alice L. Ryder 
at the age of 22. Times were hard on 
the farm so the newlyweds moved to 
San Francisco where Mr. Sain became 
an apprentice baker, just in time to 
experience the earthquake that destroy- 
ed the city of San Francisco. 

They returned to the farm with 
$20.00 and to their 50 hives of bees 
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and built up a beekeeping industry 
that kept them busy for the remainder 
of his life. Mr. Sain was particular 
with how his honey was handled be- 
cause he marketed most of it himself 
through retail channels. He owned 
and operated up to 1200 colonies at 
times, with the help of Mrs. Sain and 
Miss Dorothy Ryder. 

Although getting along in years, Mr. 
Sain operated 500 colonies at the time 
of his death and planned to fill up all 
of his equipment and to operate them 
with the aid of a new truck and a hive 
lift that he had built on the truck to 
lift hives and supers. Mr. Sain was in- 
terested in helping young beekeepers. 
He also served as Apiary Inspector of 
Kings County for approximately thirty 
years and was an active member of the 
California State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion for about thirty-five years. 

He will be missed in our beekeeping 
circles but will be remembered for his 
helpful interest in the problems of 
other beekeepers. 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 237) 
of welcome by Milton S. Eisenhower, 
President of the University. The pro- 
gram includes also: 

1. A display of antiques that have 

to do with beekeeping. 

2. A display of honey. 

3. A collection of beekeeping gad- 

gets. 

4. An inspection of the University 
beekeeping laboratory. 

A honey cookery contest. 

6. The crowning of a honey queen. 

7. A banquet Friday evening (by 

reservation). 

The short course includes the usual 
work with bees in the apiaries and the 
practical work in the laboratory. Those 
interested in the short course should 
write A. L. Beam, Dairy Bldg. State 
College, Penna. for particulars. Bee- 
keepers from Penna. and neighboring 
states are invited. 


wn 


s 

The Iowa State Horticultural Society 
and its nine affiliated societies will 
dedicate a memorial of five acres of 
ground that has been used for more 
than 40 years by the Pellett family for 
plant and bird life. The dedication 
will take place on Sunday, July 11, 
1954 at the Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, 
Iowa. Funds are being solicited from 
beekeepers and horticultural people to 
be used for a memorial plaque, fenc- 
ing, and preservation of the plot in its 
natural state. Contributions should be 
mailed to Iowa State Horticultural 
Society, State House, Des Moines, 
lowa, or to Glen O. Jones, Atlantic, 
Iowa.—Glenn Raines, Sec.-Treas. 

s 

Allen Moore Productions, Inc., 7936 
Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, has two interesting sound- 
color motion pictures. “The Honey- 
bee” and “Apiculture”, available at a 
price of $150.00 each. 





co 

The Plymouth County Beekeepers’ 
Association of Massachusetts was 
formed on Tuesday, February 23, at 
the Halifax Town Hall with the assist- 
ance of County Agent Dominic Marini. 
Twenty one members joined and paid 
their dues of $2.00. Three temporary 
officers were elected. Mr. Reece of 
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Whitman, President; Lewis A. Konces 
of South Weymouth, as secretary; and 
Walter Morrison of Rockland, Treas- 
urer.—Lewis A. Konces, Sec. 


International Beekeeping Congress 

in Copenhagen 

by Mrs. W. A. STEPHEN, Cory, N. C. 

Interest in the Congress is growing 
steadily and we hope to have a fine 
American group in attendance. The 
Provisional Program for the Congress 
has been issued and a summary of it 
is given later in this column. 

Mr. Alan Frost of Australia, who 
visited several beekeepers in American 
during his visit here on his round-the- 
world trip, has written to us as follows: 
“Glad to hear that you are planning 
to visit Copenhagen! Denmark is a 
wonderful country and you cannot 
find better hosts than the Danish 
people. I wish I could go with you— 
1 wish you all luck”. When Mr. Frost 
learns of the rest of the American Tour 
itinerary, he is going to be more en- 
vious than ever! 

Following the Congress in Copen- 
hagen, we plan to visit the Bee 
Research Institute in Celle, near Han- 
over in Germany. Then we _ shall 
proceed to Amsterdam, where in addi- 
tion to a great deal of general interest, 
there is the famous Amsterdam Bee 
Park. This is a _ veritable fairyland. 
An excursion to the quaint islands of 
Volendam and Marken will be another 
attraction. We hope to take the group 
to a famous old restaurant where they 
serve “registered” beefsteaks—every 
steak served has its own number and 
its cost is very moderate. 

More information regarding the rest 
of the tour will be given in the next 
issue. Meantime, further information 
may be obtained from Mrs. W. A. 
Stephen, Box 92, Cary, N. C., or the 
Patterson Universal Travel Service, 
208 W. Morgan Street, Raleigh, N. C. 

We should tell you that the cost of 
the tour is being kept as reasonable 
as possible. 

Fifteenth International Beekeeping 

Congress 
Provisional Program 


Sunday Aug. 29 and Monday Aug. 30. 
i a a Exhibition in Exhibit 
Hall. 
Members are urged to register on Aug. 
29th, or 30th. They will be admitted to 
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the Exhibit Hall and other Congress pro- 
ceedings, etc. by showing their programs. 
Congress fee will be about $14.00 for 
members and for those accompanying 
members about $10.50. This will include 
the various Congress attractions. 
August 30 - 7 p.m. 

Reception in the Town Hall. 
August 31 - 9 a.m. 

Congress opens and continues until 5 


p.m. 
Intervals for lunch and tea. Tea is free. 
Evening free, or for a film on _ bee- 

keeping. 

September 1 - a.m. 

Tour of North Zeeland, with visits to 
apiaries. Lunch is provided. 


p.m. 
Afternoon at Danish Bee Research In- 
stitute. Tea is included. 
Evening free 
September 2 
Congress proceedings same as on August 
31st. 
September 3 - 9 a.m. 
Congress proceedings. 
3 p.m. 
(papers, etc.) 
Tea. 
Bee film at Cinema. 
p.m. 
Dinner in Congress Building. 
September 4 
Visit to Royal Veterinary and Agricul- 
tural Institute. 
Congress closes. 
Luncheon available. 


= 


Cooperation Brought Success 


« te 
, vila si TA, 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. 
J., died suddenly on February 12 in 
La Belle, Florida, at the age of 75. 
During recent years Mr. Hann who 
specialized in the breeding of Carnio- 
lan and Caucasian queens operated a 
queen yard in Florida in winter and in 
New Jersey during the summer. He 
leaves a wife and two daughters. His 
business will be carried on by W. D. 
Reams, Box 87, La Belle, Florida. 


Young Florida beekeepers under 20 
years of age, please contact Samuel 
M. Smith, Star Rt., Enterprise, Florida, 
if interested in forming a Youth Bee- 
keepers Association to cope with the 
problems of the young beekeeper. 

e 


Periodic Apiary Supervision Pays— 
“Regular supervision of colonies in the 
out-apiary is essential, for while “let 
alone” methods may, it is true, pay 
dividends, full attention to business will 
pay better dividends.” “The Scottish 
Beekeeper”, January 1954 issue. 
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The cooperation of all segments of the beekeeping industry was what made the 1953 
National Honey Week a success. Doing his part was Mr. Yonley Brackin (above) bee 
supply manager of Parker Brothers Company in Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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Guy and Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted 
word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 
such as “‘a’’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 
ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by 
the 10th of the month preceeding publication. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 

IOWA honey, one can or truck loads. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 


CLOVER extracted honey in_ sixties. 
Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 2. 


FOR SALE — Light amber extracted 
honey, 60 Ibs., $9.50. F.O.B., cash with 
order. (Samples.) Reference Punxsy 


National Bank, John Whitefield, Delancey, 
Pennsylvania. ; 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
~ BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 


cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


CASH for your comb honey and all 
types extracted. Send sample and _ best 
price. Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 No. High 
St., Columbus 14, Ohio. 


CASH for Beeswax. Write as to quan- 
tity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y 


HONEY WANTED — All grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 2613 South Yates Ave., Los 
Angeles 22, California. 


WANTED—Light amber clover, amber, 
goldenrod, buckwheat. Advise what you 
have for immediate delivery. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, New York. 


WRITE FOR shipping tags and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from 
one pound up and if you have over 25 
pounds let us work it into foundation for 
vou at a 25 per cent saving. Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. 


CASH PAID for white and amber ex- 
tracted honey. Send samples and _ state 
quantity available. Prairie View Honey 
Company, 12303 - 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


ALL GRADES HONEY AND WAX 
WANTED—Mail samples. advise quantity 
and cash prices delivered to us. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1808 NO. WASHING- 
TON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 

WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey 
Co., Millersport, Ohio. 
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CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 
ee 60-pound cans furnished if desired. 

. R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 





HONEY WANTED, all grades in 60's. 
Mail samples, advise quantity, best price. 
A. I. Root Company of Syracuse, 1112-14 
E. Erie Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED — Honey, all grades. Quote 
rices and send sample. Write Stoller 
oney Farms, Latty, Ohio. 


- HONEY WANTED; Large quantities. 
All grades. Cash price. Send samples. 
Finger Lakes Honey Co-op., Groton, N. Y. 


WANTED—Light amber-clover and fall- 
flowers honey. Cloverdale Honey Co., 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


' BEST CASH DEAL for your honey (any 
grade) and beeswax. Alexander Company, 
819 Reynolds" Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


2 FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. e Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, Michigan. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 
ae (64 pages) free for the asking. 
isting many items not found in other 
Catalogs. No agents—buy direct and save 
20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARK- 
SON, KENTUCKY. 


FOR SALE — New heart cypress 10- 
frame bottom boards. K.D., 10 or more, 
$1.00 each; 50 or more, 90 cents each; 100 
or more, 85 cents each. One nailed up 
sample postpaid $1.25. Fred L. Poole, 
Elizabethtown, Rt. 2, Box 67, No. Car. 


























QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50 
postpaid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, 
Massachusetts. 

ELECTRO Filling Machines, users and 
distributors. Write Stoller Honey Farms, 
Latty, Ohio. 

BEE SUPPLIES—Tin packages; 10 sizes 
glass jars; paper shipping supplies; win- 
dow cartons and other items. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 











ROBINSON’S “WAVY-WIRED” FOUN- 
DATION—a superior product at a lower 
price. Also plain foundation. We work 
your wax, and render combs and cappings. 
The only foundation plant in the East. 
ree Wax Works, R. D. 3, Auburn, 
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FOR SALE—New ten-frame hive bodies 
with wired frames, good used bodies, re- 
conditioned; other supplies. 5000 pound 
honey tank, with stand, prices reasonable. 
Ray Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y. 


~ STANDARD tops and pottoms painted 
and assembled, $1.00 each. 11524 Linden 
St., Lynwood, California. NE 63940. 


FOR SALE—400 10-frame comb honey 
supers and 200 8-frame, 414 x 412 supers. 
M. Thomsen, Pomona, Calif. 


FOR SALE—dquantity of used bee equip- 
ment to run 75 stands. No comb, 30- 
frame extractor. Steam boiler. Sacrifice 
on entire lot. Tom Kerney, Yale, Mich. 

BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 

We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
a certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN bees and 
queens of our regular strain. Also Da- 
dant’s new four way Hybrids for 1954. 
Alamance Bee Company, Graham, N. C., 
Phone 4703. 


ITALIANS—Packages, Queens. Martz, 
Rt. 2, Box 846, Vacaville, California. 

DARK ITALIAN QUEENS bred for hon- 
ey production, $1.00. Bees, 2-lb. packages 
with queen, $2.80. 3-lb. packages with 
queen, $3.65. Henry Loehr, Caldwell, Tex. 





CAUCASIAN queens, personally raised 
from my own and breeders direct from 
“Hastings” of Canada. Good honey-gath- 
erers, gentle, hardy. $1.10 each, after 
April 20th. Fred Brock, McDonald, Tenn. 


QUALITY ITALIAN BEES’ PRICED 
RIGHT! 3 pounds and young queen, $4.25. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, health certificate 
attached. Shipping April 10, parcel post 
and express. 2 pound, and queenless, too. 
A. C. Honey Co., 5005 Woodland, Western 
Springs, Ill., or 207 West Emily, Mount 
Morris, Illinois. 


CAUCASIANS. 2-lb. pkg., $3.00; 3-Ib. 
pkg., $4.00. Untested queens, $1.00 each; 
100, $75.00. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., 
Greenville, Ala. 

YELLOW ITALIAN BEES. Real pro- 
ducers. Health certificate. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 2-lbs. with queen, $3.70; 3- 
Ibs., $4.70; 4-lbs., $5.70; queens, $1.20. 
Airmail postpaid. O. E. Brown, Route 1, 
Asheboro, No. Car. 


CAUCASIAN bees and queens. Very 
gentle and good workers. Select queens, 
1 to 25, $1.20; 25 up, $1.10. Package bees, 
2-lb. with queen, $3.50; 3-lb. with queen, 
$4.50. Black River Apiaries, Currie, N. C. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN bees and queens. 
Very gentle and “real _ yellow. Select 
queens, 1 to 25, $1.20; 25 up, $1.10. Pack- 
age bees, 2-lb. with queen, $3.50; 3-Ib., 
$4.50. Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, N. C. 


Four-pound queenless booster packages, 
$3.25 after May fifteenth. Also 200 ten- 
frame colonies in excellent tupelo gall- 
berry territory. A. V. Dowling, Valdosta. 


ra. 





Send or bring your cages. Will supply 
bees sixty cents pound after May 15th. 
Valdosta Honey Co., Valdosta. Ga. 


15 to 17 colonies bees for sale. Food 
chambers. No disease. Jay Brooks, Sher- 
burne, N. Y. 


April, 1954 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











CONNEAUT 
60-LB. 


HONEY CANS 


Always Good 
Now Better 

Don’t Buy Until 
You Try 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
Conneaut, Ohio 

















J. E. WING & SONS 
41 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 

and Queens 
Our Specialty 


Knights Landing, Calif. 





Package Bees & Queens 
Quality & Service 


C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, California 





Send for our Free 
Label Catalog 
showing 70 different 
beautiful labels 
The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 
Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 














Package Bees for 1954 


Customers—lI will head your packages 
with either strain of queens—Italian, 
Caucasian, or D. R. They are gentle 
to work with, slow swarmers, and rate 
among the best in honey production. 
Full weight packages and health cer- 
tificate furnished with each shipment. 


— PRICES — 

1-24 25-50 100up 

ZI. W/GQ  eoeeeeeseees $3.00 $2.90 $2.85 
BD, WA cocccsceesee 3.90 3.80 3.75 
4-1. W/Q oeececeseess 4.85 4.75 4.65 
IE Scccennsessasases 1.00 95 90 


Farris Homan 
Shannon, Miss. 


PACKAGE BEES 


Stock Now Ready 


Parcel Post Shipment, Postage Extra 
10-up wt. 
2-lb. w/q. $3.25 $3.15 5% Ib. 
3-lb. w/q. 4.10 4.00 7 Ib. 
4-lb. w/q. 5.10 5.00 8% Ib. 
5-lb. w/q. 6.10 6.00 10 Ib. 





Fine Italian 


Crenshaw County Apiaries 
Rutledge, Ala. 





Booking orders now. Over 
30 years a shipper. Send 
for Free Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 





ITAL IAN BEES AND QUEENS 


2-lb. pkg. with queen .......... $2.60 
3- Ib. pkg. with queen .......... 3.15 
4-lb. pkg. with queen .......... 3.90 
5-lb. pkg. with queen .......... 4.75 
Extra queens, each, ................. 85 


Live delivery guaranteed and health cer- 
tificate with each shipment. 


GASPARD BEE CO. 
Hessmer, Louisiana 








If you are taking time to read, why 
not read the best? Condensed to save 
you time. [Illustrated to give you 
pleasure. 


Modern Beekeeping 


The Picture Bee Magazine 
Box 210 Clarkson, Kentucky 











100 two-story colonies bees, metal covy- 
ers. State inspected at time of sale. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee 


a oe & Comb Foundation, Onsted, 


Michigan. 


FOR SALE—200 colonies bees in “two- 
story standard 10-frame _ hives, in good 
working condition. fF. . De Temple, 
Darien Center, N. Y. 

FOR SALE: 27 two-story colonies of 
bees and complete equipment. Lowell O. 
Johnston, 3317 Nichol Ave., Anderson, Ind. 


45 colonies, supers, tanks, and 4-frame 
reversible extractor. John Bour, Tiffin, O. 


30 colonies Italian bees in 10-frame, 
Best stock, all on full = z ly founda- 
tion. Martin Dunlap, Yfon« Pa. 


195 colonies bees, 4 pa high, lenty 
honey, good locations. 30-frame ood- 
man extractor, tanks, — steam, and 
power gy knives, apping _a. 
tanks, ete. Cc. G. Renninger, R 1, Tiffin, 


FOR SALE—100 colonies bees; i 
hundred supers, both extracting and comb 
honey; modern extracting and rendering 
equipment. Harold F. Witman, 9 Waugh 
Ave., ——_ Md. 


























~ SEEDS 
- HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog 
on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


- Bargains in new or used honey cans or 
Root Supplies for cash or honey. Buck- 
eye Honey Company, 3930 N. High St., 
Columbus 14, Ohio. 








SECTION COMB HONEY > "production 
steps—$1.00. Comb Honey Production 
Glossary—50c. United Industries, Dept. 
L, Box 449, Madison 1, Wis. 


WANTED — 800 two and three pa "Box 
packages of bees for middle of April. Box 
24, en _ Medina, Ohio. 


“WANTED 


~ WANTED—clean colonies of bees, also 
supers, preferably in Vermont or New 
Hampshire. Jack Narkewicz, Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 





~ HELP WANTED © 


~ EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN in ex- 
tracted honey production. Give age, qual- 
ifications, salary expected. Season April- 
December. Board, room furnished. La- 
vern Depew, | Auburn, N. . 


‘MAGAZ INES _ 


Know interesting facts ~ concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh 
Dist. Naini Tal, U. P., India, or available 
through them. Subs. Rs9/ or 15 shillings 
or $2.25 yearly. Sample copy post free 
for Rs 1/8/, or s. 2/6, or 40 cents (Inter- 
national Money Order). Payment in mint 
postage stamps of your country accepted. 


ARCHIVE OF BEE SCIENCE (Archive 
fur Bienenkunde), oldest scientific, inde- 
pendent bee journal in the world. Select 
feature material gives lasting theoretical 
and practical knowledge. Sample _ copies 
available. Two large 1953 editions for the 
low price of DM 5.50. Biene-Verlag (Bee 
Publishers), Lindau (B), Postcheck Karls- 
ruhe 5581, Germany. 
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BEE WORLD, the international journal 
of the Bee Research Association, published 
monthly, contains the latest research re- 
ports on bees and _ beekeeping. With 
Apicultural Abstracts it costs $3.00 per 
annum. Apicultural Abstracts only $1.75 
per annum, from the Hon. Subscription 
Secretary, Bee Research Association, 10 
Barnett Wood Lane, ASHTEAD, Surrey, 
England. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscrip- 
tion 7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. 
Box 3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 


INTERESTED in “Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat 
industry. Subscription $1.00. Sample 
copy, fifteen cents. 

















HARPER’S FAMOUS 
HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN 
QUEENS & PACKAGE BEES 
Lots of 21bs. w/q 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 
1-29 $3.25 $4.00 $4.85 $5.50 
30 up 3.00 3.75 4.60 5.25 
Queens $1.00 each, by Airmail 
Bees are very prolific and Extra Good 
Honey Gatherers. For Prompt Ship- 
ment and Service on your rush orders, 
send them to me. Live arrival guaran- 
teed. Health certificate with each 

shipment. 


Carlus T. Harper 
New Brockton, Ala. 





BEE SUPPLIES 


of 
Finest Quality 


Prompt Service 
at 
Money Saving Prices 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 


Reedsville, Wisconsin 


























QUALITY BEES 

DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 
NOW READY. Send 
us your rush orders, 
for full weight, safe 
arrival, health certifi- 
cate, and satisfaction. 
33 years as_ shippers. 





— PRICES — 1-24 25-100 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, $3.00 $2.75 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, 3.75 3.50 
Untested queens ................ 1.00 -90 
OME GIIBOID cinsisecsiccsssasece 2.00 1.75 


Package bees are shipped express F.O.B. 
If wanted shipped parcel post, add postage. 
On small orders, parcel post is cheaper. 
NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 
RAMER, ALA. 









This little animal thrives 
in basement or spore 
room. Breeds up to 12 
years. Pedigreed and reg 
istered stock available. 


Pleasant View Chinchilla Ranch 
Route 3, St. Johns, Michigan 


April, 1954 














Renee Brand Queens 


jee 95 SEM isnconss 85 
Live delivery guaranteed 
Prompt shipment 
Queens Air Mailed, 
Clipped on request 
SILVER HIVES APIARIES 
Enterprise, Florida 

We do our best to satisfy. 








FLOWERS QUALITY ITALIANS 


That will stand the test for honey gather- 
ers, gentle, prolific. Health certificates 
with each order, prompt shipment, full 
weight, live delivery guarantee. 

Will have plenty of young early queens. 
Postpaid, 1 to 25, $1.25; 26 to 100, $1.00. 
Write for prices on large orders. We can 
fill them. 


Packages with Young Queens F.O.B. 
NG SI, - dacisicatadcanonshencdns $3.00 
ePID, “dsnisnssischeseoscnccataactanents 4.00 
EE Ny” assess a dnncsaiescsstennasnenss 4.75 
CR REE 5.50 


Write for prices on large orders. 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 


GRAY CAUCASIANS ~ 
Quality Bees 
and 
Dependable Service 
Write for Prices 
BOLLING BEE CO. 
Bolling, Ala. 








1954 QUEEN BEES 
3-Banded Italians 
| er re bree $1.10 each 
FOC OT STE CET. 1.00 each 


Geo. W. Moore 


Shasta Co., California 
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THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
Package Bees and Queens 


SHIPPED ANYWHERE 
in United States and Canada 


1954 PRICES 
DELIVERED PREPAID 
Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. 
& & & & 
(each) qn. qn. qn. qn. 
1 - 24 $1.10 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.06 


25 - 99 1.00 3.75 4.70 5.65 6.60 
100-499 95 3.50 4.40 5.30 6.20 


(For queenless packages — 
deduct price of queen.) 
Guaranteed safe arrival. 
Health Certificate with each 
shipment. 
Queens clipped and painted if 
desired. 
Shipper rated in Dun & Bradstreet. 
TERMS: One-third with order 
balance 10 days before shipment. 


H. C. BRUNSON 


P. O. Box 188 Phone: 4641 
Hampton, South Carolina 











MIGRATORY BEEKEEPING 
(Continued from page 215) 


Most of the sprays in use are poison- 
ous to bees, and if open blossoms are 
sprayed, or if the spray falls on open 
weed blossoms on the ground of the 
orchard, the consequences are disas- 
trous, especially if a preparation of 
arsenic is used. The bee which has im- 
bibed nectar poisoned with arsenic 
dies before it reaches the hive; those 
which carry pollen escape, but the 
infected pollen kills the larvae to which 
it is fed and the hive usually dies out. 

In his younger days, Philip Balden- 
sperger, the doyen of French beekeep- 
ers, kept his bees |in the Plains of Sharon 
during the winter, moved them to the 
olive groves in the spring, then to the 
foothills, and finally to the mountains 
near Jerusalem before returning to the 
Plains of Sharon. This was in the 
1880's, soon after he had learned how 
bees were kept in movable frame hives. 
The hives were carried on the backs 
of camels which sometimes slipped 
and fell when the limestone hillsides 
were wet and slippery. 





QUEENS — QUEENS 
ITALIANS 


1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. pkg. w/q. $3.00 $2.90 $2.85 
3-Ib. pkg. w/q. 4.00 3.90 3.85 


Nice large qns. 95 -90 85 
For fumagillin fed queens, add 15c. 


All queens are personally reared. 
Health certificate with shipment. 
Send us your order of 1 or 1000. 


Mitchell’s Apiaries 


Bunkie, La. 








ITALIAN QUEENS 


of the Geo. W. Moore strain, person- 
ally raised and purely mated. Ready 
April Ist. $1.00 each. Quantity 
discount. 


Hanson, Hall Bee Co. 


Livingston, Alabama 














U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes 
- - - and grow bigger every year. 
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ITALIAN BEES 


2-Ib. and queen, 

3-lb. and queen, 
25c off on 100 or more 

Prompt shipment, baby bees. 


A. J. HOOK, Eutaw, Ala. 














BEE FACTS 
(Continued from page 222) 


Honey bees will be attracted to fruit 
blossoms as soon as nectar and pollen 
is available, and a proper temperature 
is necessary for these conditions, re- 
ports the Michigan scientist. A shift 
of the bee population from dandelions 
to fruit blossoms is thought to be due 
to the quantity and quality of the nec- 
tar of the latter. 

Professor Kremer concludes _ that 
favorable climatic conditions and not 
the profusion of bloom is necessary to 


encourage bee activity on these plants. 
Reference. Kremer, J. C. The Dandelion 
and its Influence on Bee Behavior 
During the Fruit Blossoming Period. 
Proc. Amer. Hort. Sci. Vol. 55. 1950. 
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The most revolutionary improvement 
in the hive since Langstroth— 


The “UNI-TEMP” 
ALUMINUM HIVE 


Cooler in summer 
Warmer in winter 
Exceptionally long life 
Light weight 

Rust free, rot free 
Never needs painting 
Accurately bee-spaced 


Overseas distributors wanted. 
Ask for our Free Catalog 


The A. H. HALE CoO. 
. 

















Hapeville, Georgia 











A TALK TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 234) 


course pushing down on the brakes did 
no good even though I almost pushed 
a hole through the bottom of the car. 
I had with me a nine-year-old neighbor 
boy. I was more concerned about him 
than I was about myself. The car 
gained speed quickly. I told the young- 
ster to hang on. He did. The corn 
marker protruding from the back of 
the truck oscillated rapidly, so I was 
told by a neighbor who saw me driving 
by at this rapid rate of speed. He said 
afterwards that he wondered why I 
didn’t speak to him that morning. 
However, I was looking straight ahead 
trying to keep the Ford in the middle 
of the road. Fortunately,-the road was 
clear and we finally came to a stand- 
still as the car began to ascend another 
hill. 


Driven Out of the Apiary During 
the Buckwheat Flow 


Some farmers in that area grew 
buckwheat, but the fields were rather 
scattered. The bees worked it from 
seven or eight in the morning until 
about one or two o’clock in the after- 
noon. We took off some buckwheat 
comb honey. It tasted good for a 
change, but we soon went back to the 
raspberry honey. 

One cool morning during the buck- 
wheat honey flow, I was walking 
through the apiary with my bee veil 
on, but not fastened securely. My 
bee smoker was not going too well. I 
foolishly removed the cover from a 
hive. The bees were all at home and 
apparently waiting for me. They boil- 
ed out and attacked me in mass 


April, 1954 


PACKAGE BEES 
COLLEGE STUDENT making way 
from beekeeping. Top quality, honest 
service guaranteed. Prompt shipment 
from my home at Rutledge, Alabama. 


ITALIAN STOCK 
2-lb. pkg. with queen 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 

10 packages 5% less 
25 packages 10% less 
Parcel Post shipment postage extra 


Drayton Talley 
2100 Magnolia Hall Auburn, Ala. 


oeeeeeee 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


75c each, Airmail 
No Packages 
O. K. Anderson & Son 


P.O. Box 193 Coffee Springs, Ala. 
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formation. I had on a red sweater. 
Perhaps the red color helped to infuri- 
ate the bees. At any rate they covered 
me from head to foot, got up under 
my veil and pant legs and stung me 
unmercifully. Smoking them did no 
good. I retreated as rapidly as possible 
from the apiary to a spot underneath 
a small evergreen tree and crawled 
around it on my hands and knees until 
most of the bees left. 

That is the only time I have been 
driven from an apiary but I learned 
a lesson—viz., never go into a popu- 
lous colony during the early morning 
especially during a buckwheat honey 
flow. 
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| PACKAGE BEES... . “GULF BREEZE” .... ITALIAN QUEENS | 
The brand name is significant and of course “GULF | 
BREEZE” has always stood for QUALITY and SER- 
VICE. Buy with confidence and assurance that you 
| will be pleased. 
| — PRICES — 
Quantity Queens 2-lb. pkg. w/q 3-lb. pkg. w/q 
1-24 $1.15 $3.35 $4.25 | 
| 25-99 1.10 3.25 4.15 | 
| 100-up 1.00 | 
_ Bessonet Bee Co. Donaldsonville, La. | 
——— ——— —— y 
27 YEARS A SHIPPER * * QUALITY AND SERVICE 
5 EXPERIENCED MEN ON THE JOB 52 WEEKS A YEAR. 
All have been connected with us 4 years or longer. 
Lots of experience in loading trucks. 
DARK ITALIANS AND ISLAND HYBRIDS 
Queens 2-lb. pkgs. w/qs. 3-lb. pkg. w/qs. 
1 to 24 $1.20 $3.75 ° 
25 to 99 1.10 3.50 4.50 
100 1.05 3.25 4.25 
For marked ISLAND HYBRID queens, add 10c 
For truck loads, write. Book your order early. No deposit required. 
WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 
: ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS : 
S 1-11 pks. 12 or more 7 
: 2-Ibs. bees with queen .......... $3.25 ea. $3.00 ea. : 
: 3-Ibs. bees with queen .......... 4.25 ea. 4.00 ea. : 
: GIRARDEAU APIARIES : 
: Tifton, Georgia : 
: Canada’s TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
National Monthly Magazine BEES WANTED—50 colonies of bees in 
for Beekeepers April or early May. Fred Russell, Chelms- 
* ford, Mass. 
Canadian Bee Journal (WANTED U. S. importers and distribu- 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 1015, f0F attractive Swiss Homey cat 
U. S. Subscription Price, land. SAAD EMEA AA ED 
only $1.75 per year. FOR SALE—30 colonies in 10-frame 
hives, with extra equipment. If purchaser 
gecesi ao, Sel 3 colgnies, i 5. 
“The Australian Bee Journal” care. Harold Danniel, Griggsville, Ill. 
Published by the Victorian Api- - WANTED: Bees in Colorado, 8-frame 
arists’ Association at the beginning standard hives with location. Box 15, 
of each month. Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 
Subscription 10/-per annum plus 
2/6 postage to oversea countries. ar Sie 
Address 112 Whitehorse Rd. Our Cover Picture 
Ringwood, Victoria, Australia The photo of the bee on the cover 














with pollen on its legs was sent to us 


U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes by the University of Utah, Logan, 


eeeece and grow bigger every year. Utah. 
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BEEKEEPING IN CHINA 
(Continued from page 217) 


white clover, cotton, rape, dandelion, 
loquat, soya beans, etc. In the south, 
fruit blossoms and flowering vegetables 
donate a great part of the honey crop. 
One thing worth mentioning is the 
remarkable flavor of the Lychee honey 
produced during the months of April 
to July. This honey is much appreci- 
ated by the people of Hongkong and 
Canton. 

Nearly all common diseases and 
enemies of bees continue to threaten 
beekeepers. Foulbrood, Isle of Wight 
disease, brood worms, and _ various 
others are in general existence. Foul- 
broods are particularly dangerous and 
still uncontrollable. 

Future Prospect 

Beekeeping in China ought to have 
a great future. Proportional to the 
immense area and population, China 
should have not less than a hundred 
times the present possession of hives. 
With what the country has on hand, 
beekeeping has still a wide margin for 
expansion. 


ARN ll 
THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Liberal overweight packages. Baby bees. 
Young mated queens with each package. 
Postage or express. For postage allow six 
pounds for a_two-pound -package; eight 
pounds for a three-pound package; and 20 
cents extra for special handling. Shipping 
begins April Ist. 


Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 
1-24 $1.00 $2.85 $3.85 
25-99 -90 2.33 2.75 
100-up 75 2.60 3.60 
For queenless package, deduct price of 


queen. Live delivery guaranteed. Book 
early in order to get dates wanted. 


LUCEDALE APIARIES 


Lucedale, Mississippi 











Get More 


in 1954 


Use PACKAGE BEES 
with 
Island Hybrid Queens 
We plan larger and better pro- 
duction of 4-way Hybrid queens 
in 54 for package bees. 
Place your order early for favored 
dates and delivery. 


Prices with Island Hybrid Queens 


2-Ib. 3-Ib. 
1 to 25 $3.65 ea. $4.65 ea. 
26 or more 3.40 ea. 4.40 ea. 


For regular queens deduct 25c 
per package. Write for prices on 
early Booster Bees. 


“They Produce” 


Rossman Apiaries 
P.O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 

















The New Zealand Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion of New Zealand. Better 
Beekeeping — Better Marketing. 


Subscription, 8 shillings per 
year, payable to 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 














U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes 
+ + « « - and grow bigger every year. 


April, 1954 


Phone: 755R 


\\ ___— — 


PLANT’S BEES 


are 
Productive, Gentle, 
Easy to Handle 


Large vigorous queens. 25% over- 
weight. Young bees. No drones. Ship- 
ped on time in light cages. Health 
certificate on all shipments. Live ar- 
rival guaranteed. 








1-24 25-99 100 or more 
2-Ib. pkg. $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
3-Ib. pkg. 4.50 4.25 4,00 
Queens 1.10 1.05 1.00 


Add $1.00 per pound for 
larger packages. 


Packages have laying Italian queens. 
For mail shipment, please add postage. 
Queens are Postpaid. 


W. E. Plant 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
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York’s Package Bees and Queens _ pa 
Quality and Service 
Your Choice of Two Outstanding Strains 

















7,500 Quality Bred Dadant’s Starline 4-Way Hybrids 
colonies Quality Bred Italians Reg. U.S. 
The Preference of Leading Honey Producers Pat. Off. 
Packages with Italian Queens 

Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up 

2-Ib. $3.75 $3.50 $3.25 

3-Ib. 4.75 4.50 4.25 

4-Ib. 5.75 5.50 5.25 

5-lb. 6.75 6.50 6.25 

Queens 1.25 1.15 1.05 


Above prices are for/or with our regular line Italians. For DADANT 
i} STARLINE 4-WAY HYBRIDS add 25c each additional. For TESTED 
QUEENS add $1.00 each additional. For QUEENLESS PACKAGES 
deduct $1.00 per package. 

Shipments are made by express, parcel post, or your truck. Detailed ship- 
ping information available. Trucks loaded from 7,500 colonies in a 
minimum of time. Fast service on queens from 7,000 nuclei. BOOKING 
ORDERS NOW for choice shipping dates. 








York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia U.S.A. 
(The Universal Apiaries) I 














Better Bred Queens 3-Banded Italians 


Don't let us tell you—‘I told you so!" Make that increase run to full capacity. 
We have plenty of bees ready NOW. Our BETTER BRED Stock has proven its 
worth throughout the United States and Canada. They are as good as money cai 
buy. Order direct from this ad at the a! prices: 


Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 
1 to 18 $1.15 $3.25 $4.15 
18 to 99 1.05 3.10 4.05 
99 or more 1.00 3.00 4.00 


Write for prices in larger quantities. 





Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Alabama 








Braz Vall Apiarie:s Br Valley Apiaries 
“Sanam Sian Package Bees recog Texas ™ 
By Express, Parcel Post, or Truck 
Your Choice of ITALIAN OR CAUCASIAN arr 


or more 


1 pkg. 
2 Ibs. bees with young queen $3.25 each $3. 00 each 
3 Ibs. bees with young queen 4.25 each 4.00 each 


Over a quarter century in the same place, same business, under the same name, 
is my record. My motto: “I expect to do business with you again.” 


H. E.Graham Cameron, Texas 





U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes ..... 
and grow bigger every year. 
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MANUFACTURING QUALITY BRED 
HONEY CANDY 
(Continued from page 214) ITALIAN QUEENS 
$ Sa dqucean tous "Gender Wendent) March 10 to June 1 $1.00 each 
, l 
i Tb. Po. Frappe June 1 to Nov. 1 .50 each 


Flavor as desired 


Place the sugar, honey, corn syrup, Al] queens shipped Air Mail 


fat, and half of the evaporated milk 
into a pan and heat until boiling occurs. and guaranteed to please. 





































































































Slowly add the rest of the evaporated 
milk, and continue cooking to 245-250 Walter D. Leverette 
degrees F., stirring constantly. ‘ se 
Remove the pan from the fire and Apiaries 
cool to about 200 degrees F. Add the , - 
fondant and salt and mix until the Fort Pierce, Box 364, Florida 
fondant is melted. Then add the Frappe 
and flavor and mix. Pour the batch 4 
on a table top covered with heavily ITALIAN 
waxed paper in spot arranged by flat 
metal bars. Level, and when fudge Package Bees and Queens 
has partly cooled, score with knife. Live delivery guaranteed and 
Prepare the Frappe as follows: health certificate with each ship- 
10 lbs. honey ment. 
>= ae aii: diated 10% books your order. Balance 
6 ozs. cold water 10 days before shipment. 
The corn syrup is cooked to 245 — PRICES — 
degrees F., and the honey added and pkg. pte 4 poco 
J) stirred into the batch. The batch is 4-lb. oie. with eaneee 
aie placed in a beater and beating started. II cdeacidincacsccncrenniacinescensesssis 
The albumen solution is added slow- HOMAN BROS. 
ly and beating is continued until the R. 2. Shannon, Miss. 
batch is light. 
Note: Fudge is a difficult candy to 
make because there is danger of burn- a 
ing the batch. Evaporated milk is less Healthy Italian Bees & Queens 
liable to burn then sweetened condens- ee ee 
ed milk. Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries 
(to be concluded) P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. 
Ce =~ 
“Please send me one of your ‘John Davis’ strain untested 
: queens. I received the other queen I sent for and am pleased.” 
z —C. D., Donaldson, Pa. 
1-9 10-99 100-up 
2-lb. pkg. with young laying queen ...... $3.75 $3.50 $3.25 
3-Ib. pkg. with young laying queen ...... 4.75 4.50 4.25 
4-Ib. pkg. with young laying queen ...... 5.75 5.50 
Extra queens (any number) $1.25 each. 
Add 25c to above prices for Starline Stock. 
We guarantee safe arrival, a health certificate 
with each shipment, and prompt service. 
Reg. U.S. Our Queens are reared under my own _ personal 
| Pat. Off supervision, our aim is QUALITY NOT QUANTITY. 
LITTLE’S APIARIES P.O. Box 122 = Shelbyville, Tennessee 
K— = = —— = yy 
me Cone oe GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS 
Grade Supers No. 2 ° 
| _ Write for | Prices. In Season — Write 
201 Alpha St., San Francisco 24, Cal. White Pine Bee Farms Rockton, Pa. 
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ALWAYS BEST 








BERRY’‘S 
“Old Reliable” Strain Italian Bees 


Definitely, the PREFERRED stock of MAJOR SUCCESSFUL 


HONEY PRODUCERS the WORLD over. 
with young, vigorous, producing, DEPENDABLE BERRY BEES. 


Fifty-nine years of SELECT breeding. 


PRICES APRIL ist TO MAY 10th: 
Package Bees With Queens and Individual Queens 


Queens 2-lb. Pkg. 
rer $1.15 $3.50 
BP csace 1.10 3.40 
100-499 1.05 3.30 
500-UP ... 1.00 3.25 


For prices on queenless packages deduct price of queen 


M. C. BERRY & SON P.O.BOX 684 MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





AHEAD OF THE REST 


INSURE your crop 





3-lb. Pkg. 4-lb. Pkg. 5-lb. Pkg. 
$4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
4.40 5.40 6.40 
4.30 5.30 6.30 
4.25 5.25 6.25 










































£ tS 
PACKAGE BEES ITALIAN QUEENS 
Good Producers — Gentle 
You will like them. Good service. | 
| A. 8. BANTA Los Molinos, Calif. | 
\ 7) 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS ON TIME FOR EASTER 
2 > poepeee — GUBCCM cn cccccccccceccccces ey a. (Continued from page 218) 
3- package with queen. .................... Add shortening, salt, honey, and 


Queens (postpaid) ..... anand a 
Satisfaction and live ‘delivery guaran- 
teed. Health certificate with each 


shipment. 
BEE CO 


Montegut, La. 


BAYOU 
Rt. 1, Box 49 


OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations and plant possibilities. 


1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 50c a year extra 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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yeast to water; stir until shortening is 
melted. Stir in flour, cover and set in 
a warm place, free from drafts, to 
rise. When doubled in bulk, add egg. 
Knead lightly and let rise again until 
doubled in bulk. Roll out % inch 
thick on lightly floured board. Cut 
with biscuit cutter 2 inches in diameter, 
crease in center with a dull knife, 
brush with melted butter and fold 
over, pinching the dough at sides to 
make a pocketbook. Place on baking 
sheet and brush tops with melted 
butter. Let rise and bake in hot oven, 
400 degrees F., about 20 minutes. 
Yield: 2 dozen. 
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| JENSEN says.... 


} Optimism promotes planning; fruition of plans 
promotes optimism. Nothing succeeds like 
success. Our expansion plans and their carrying 
out have borne out our faith in the future of 
beekeeping as evidenced by the volume of 
orders booked well in advance. 

If in a hurry to get shipping dates, wire us or 
call 131-J evenings. For quality and service go 





| 
| a: ie aoe reared queens are es an | 
l Prices: For or with “Magnolia State” Italian Queens 
Queens 2-lb. pkg. w/q 3-lb. pkg. w/q 

1-24 $1.25 $3.75 $4.75 

25-99 1.15 3.50 4.50 

100-999 1.05 3.25 4.25 

1000-up 1.00 Truck loadings by pre-arrangement. 


For Dadant “Starline” 4-way Hybrid Queens in packages or 
individually, add 25c to each item. Clipped and marked FREE. 
For queens in our Special Carriers with 2% Ibs. to 4 Ibs. of 
young nurse bees add $2.50 for 50 queens and $4.00 for 100 | 
queens. We retain ownership to these “Copy-righted” cages and | 
return postage is guaranteed by us. | 








JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Mississippi U. S. A. | 





























LIVE AND LEARN 
(Continued from page 219) 
feeders, the better I like them. No fuss, 
no muss. Just put it on in place of the 
inner cover, put in as much sugar as 
you want and close it up. The bees 
only take it when they need it, and 
you don’t have to have a wash boiler 
_ full of sticky syrup to pour and spill. 
: The trays can be used as an inner 
cover the year round if you want, or 
can be stored in a pile right in the bee 

















and yard. No tin cans to get rusty and 
Z is leak, and be in the way all the time 
t in that you are not using them. Too bad 
to I can’t get a patent on it. The idea is 
22g. so old that it has whiskers, but has ieaacks 
intil been laying dormant for so many years 
nch that it is new again. CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
Cut tac Ph 
ter, WILLIAMS’ ITALIAN QUEENS 
‘fe LARGE LEATHER COLORED 
ure, THREE-BANDED 
Fold QUALITY SUPREME 
po CERTIFICATE WITH EACH SHIPMENT 
. D. Bi WEEE dxcdsccssensseccares $0.85 
‘ing Sel 2a. geome 15 
Ited eee © mites -70 


Air Mail Extra 














| 
tes. | 115 W. Sterling Ave. Baytown, Texas 


fen, DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
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Look for this Sign 
When you Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 


BEES and QUEENS 


Three-banded Italian’ bees 
and KELLEY’S ISLAND  im- 


proved hybrid queens direct 
from our own farm. Ship- 
ments start April Ist, express 
or parcel 


post shipment. 


“— Trade Mk. Reg. Thousands of extra queens. 


U. S. Pat. Off. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


Kelley Island 2-lb. bees & 3-lb bees & 


Queens K. 1. queen K. I. queen 


Each $1.10 air mail $3.50 $4.50 
5% discount on $50.00 orders and 10% dis- 
count on $100.00 orders, any combination. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 





Three-Band Italian Package Bees and Queens 
and Pure Italian Three-Way D. R. Queens 
Full weight, prompt shipment, young bees. State health certificate with 
each shipment. Live arrival guaranteed. Replacement or refund made 
promptly upon receipt of bad order from your express agent. 
1954 Prices 
Each Package with a Foung Laying Queen 
3 4-Ib. 


Lots of 2-lb. -Ib. - 5-lb 
1 - 29 $3.25 $4.00 $4.75 $5.50 
30-100 3.00 3.75 4.50 5.25 
100-up, each 2.80 3.50 4.25 5.00 
Tested Queens $2.00 each Untested Queens $1.00 each 


For introduced queens, add $1.00 per package. If queenless bees are wanted, 
deduct $1.00 from the price of each package. 
JACKSON APIARIES FUNSTON, GEORGIA U. S. A. 











3-BANDED 


Italian Bees & Queens 
2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, $3.00 
3-lb. pkg. bees with queen, 4.00 
ee ene 1.00 

J. P. CORONA 


215 Farrar Ave., Box 124, Kenner, La. 
Phone: 4-4394 


Stop! Look! Order! 
Your package bees and 
selected queens 


Good quality Italians 
Dependable service 
JOE PENCIN 








Davis, California 


Box 517 














BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 





The Only WEEKLY BEE 
Journal in the World 


Subscription $3.00 per annum 
payable in advance. 
Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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The senior beekeeping journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere provides a complete 
cover of all beekeeping topics in one of 
the world’s largest honey producing coun- 
tries. Published monthly by Pender Bros. 
Pty. Ltd., Box 20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, 
N. S. W., Australia. Subscription by Bank 
Draft or International M. O. 18/- (approx. 
$2.15) per year, post free. Sample copy 
free on request. 
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ITALIAN 
PACKAGE 


BEES 
and QUEENS 


6,000 PACKAGES FOR SPRING DELIVERY 





1-9 10-99 100-up 
2 lb. pkg. with young laying queen .............. $3.25 $3.00 $2. 90 
3 lb. pkg. with young laying queen .............. 4.25 4.00 3.80 
4 lb. pkg. with young laying queen .............. 5.25 5.00 4.75 
CES AAR SEE Oa ee oe eee ee ee eee $1.00 Each 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW AND RESERVE CHOICE SHIPPING DATE. 
Shipments By Express or Parcel Post. Guaranteed Live Delivery. 


Quality Does Not Cost .. . It Pays 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES, Claxton, Ga. 





Package Bees and Queens of the Highest Quality 
26th Year of Faithful Service 
(1) New Improved Dadant Starline 4-way Hybrid Queens 
(2) GARON’S Own 3-BANDED QUALITY Bees and Queens 
Substantial Packages — No Drones — Young Bees — Live Delivery 


QUEENS PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 
Italians — Starlines 2-lbs. 3-lbs. bs. 


1-24 $1.15 $1.50 $3.40 $4.35 
25-99 1.10 1.40 3.30 4.25 5.20 


100-up 1.05 1.30 3.20 4.15 5.10 
When Dadant Starline 4-way Hybrid Queens are wanted 

Reg. U.S. with packages, add 25c extra per package. 

Pat. Off. Queens clipped and/or marked also Air Mailed upon 

request without extra charges. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 





° 1 ° Caucasian Queens & Package Bees 
Sullivan Ss Italians Young bees, full weight, prompt ship- 
. ment. Live arrival guaranteed. State 

oa > a oan er ae health certificate with each shipment. 


Our 1954 Prices 








Queens, TueTCT TEC. CTT 1.00 each Quantity Queens 2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 
, , ‘ ‘ , w/qs. w/qs. 
Write for quantity prices. Live delivery 4.24 $1.25 $3.85 $4.85 
and satisfaction guaranteed. We will 25-49 1.15 3.60 4.60 
use Fumagillin in syrup fed our bees 50-99 1.05 3.35 4.35 


100-up 1.05 3.25 4.25 
Shipments by Express, Parcel post, or 


M 4 iar Truck. 
Sullivan s Apiaries atari 
Gilbertown, Ala. Navasota Texas 


as added protection against Nosema. 





U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes... .. 
and grow bigger every year. 
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ITIL % 


Tested queens, 





and service. 


HOMES WANTED 


For Merrill’s Bees and Queens 
They will pay you good rent. We start shipping April 1st. 


2-lb. pkgs. with queens, 
3-lb. pkgs. with queens, 
Untested queens, ........ 1.00 each 


“ese es ee ee @ @ 


Package prices F.O.B. shipping point. 
Queens delivered by mail. 


Our 42nd year with the bees means you get good quality 


Merrill Bee Company 
P. O. Box 115 
State Line, Miss. 


50 or more 


$2.60 
3.60 
.90 
1.75 


$3.00 each 
4.00 each 


2.00 each 
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Achtenhagen, H. C. 
Adelhardt, George 
Aeppler Co., C. W. 
American Bee Journal 
Anderson & Son, O. K. 
Australasian Beekeeper 
Australian Bee Journal 
Banta, A. 

Bayou Bee Co. 

Berry & Son, M. C. 
Bessonet Bee Co. 

B. L. M. Manufacturing Co. 
Blue Bonnet Apiaries 
Bolling Bee Co. 

British Bee Journal 
Brunson, H. C. 

Bryant & Sawyer 
Burleson & Son, T. W. 
Calvert Apiaries 
Canadian Bee Journal 
Chrysler & Son, W. A. 
Conneaut Can Co. 
Corona, J. P. 
Crenshaw County 
Dadant & Sons 
Flowers Bee Co. 
Garon Bee Co. 
Gaspard Bee Co. 
Georgia Bee & Honey 
Girardeau Apiaries 
Graham, H. 

Hale Co., The A. H. 
Hanson, Hall & Co. 
Harper, Carlus T. 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
Homan Bros. 
Homan, Farris 
Honey Sales Co. 
Hook, A. J. 
Hubbard Apiaries 
Hutchison Mfg. Co. 
Jackson Apiaries 
Jensen's Apiaries 
Jepson Co., H. H. 
Kelley, Walter T. 
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